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PREFACE. 



A BESiDEKCE of seven years in England 
gave me an opportunity of seeing the liome 
life of the people, alike in London and in the 
provinces, as I was frequently a guest in good 
houses, both in town and country. 

In writing of this charming life, I do so with 
an admiration that is almost unbounded. If, 
therefore, in the pages of this little book there 
are statements which seem unfair or un- 
Mendly, I assure my readers that they are 
not meant so to be, and that no one could 
more regret the fact than the author. My 
intention has been to portray the family life 
of England Just as I have known it, and Just 
as one must write of it who has been so often 
the recipient of its abounding hospitalities 
and its unfailing courtesies. I furthermore 
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6 PREFACE. 

• 

mean to write in the interest of international 
good-feeling. We cannot thoroughly know 
any people until we know them in their own 
homes. The index to the character of a na- 
tion is not to be found in the public places and 
^ thoroughfares where men sojourn and travel, 
but at the firesides where families gather and 
oonyerse. This is altogether true of the Eng- 
lish. They are poor travellers at the best, 
and indeed the moment they step beyond their 
I ' ^ own doors they put their worst foot forward. 
When an American tells me he dislikes the 
English, — as not infrequently my fellow- 
countrymen do, — I am quite certain that he 
has never been a guest in their delightful 
homes, where order, faollit}', and savoirfaire 
reach their highest earthly expression. In 
saying this I have no intention whatever to dis- 
parage the family life of America ; far A*om it. 
But it seems to me that it is obviously true 
that the business absorption and the cosmo- 
politan tendencies of American gentlemen 
alike combine to place the home upon a dif- 
ferent plane of estimate and importance fh>m 
that of the English. We are less in our 
homes than they ; we are more related to all 
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PREFACE. 7 

the world outside the home; our sympathies 
are broader. 

Perhaps the life we live is more nearly right, 
more helpful, more after the fashion of the 
final civilization of the race, than theirs. 
Moreover, there are in this country homes 
Just as sweet, beautiful, and refined as are 
to be found anywhere on earth ; indeed, there 
are homes where all these characteristics are 
to be met with, and in which there are added 
thereunto the social independence, self-respect, 
and dignity which thrive only among a people 
who know an^^ftppreciate the blessings of a 
free government. 

BoBEBT Laird Colld&b. 

BOSTOV, Odober, 188& 
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ENGLISH HOME LIFE. 



HOUSE AXD HOME. 

No people on earth live in Bach hom&4ike 
houses as the Eoglish. They are a bome- 
loving and a hom&«ta7ing people. Hie; ' 
are at their best in their homes, and are at 
their wont evci^wbcre dse. They are pro- 
verbialt; provindal, and no doubt ihe reason 
is to be found in the fact that the great 
mass of the EngUsh people live no life and 
think no thoughts that take excursions &r 
away from dieir own hearthstone. Home 
and its concerns limit their ideas and their 
Bjmpathies. If, as the; are accused <^ be- 
ing, the English are political bullies; if, as is 
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14 ENQUaH HOME LIFE. 

also said, diplomatically they are aggressive 
and greedy as well, — it is because they sel- 
dom think upon any life outside their own. 
Whateyer is for the glory of the home is for 
the glory of England, and whatever is for 
' the glory of England is for the glory of the 
worid. This veiy fairly states the feeling of 
the patriotic Englishman; and this feeling 
may be said to have formulated itself into a 
national creed. 

It cannot be truthfully said that the con- 
tinental nations have any great love for 
' England, for they suspect that the English 
are always scheming to get the lion's share. 
It is not therefore slandering the English to 
say that foreign nations have no abounding 
fondness for them, and rather shun them 
\ when they are abroad in the earth. An 

\ Englishman is all right if you will go to him, 

1 but he is all wrong if he has to come to you. 

^ And so it is that he has no adaptability. 

When he is in Rome, he does as an English- 
man does. It is not in him to do as the 
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SOUSE AND HOME. 15 

Romans do. He does not wish to. Why 
should he? He is perfectly certain that 
the Romans do all wrong, and do not know 
how to do right All things un-English are 
"odd," or "curious," or "strange." An 
Englishman wants every horse's tail cropped 
like the taU of his own horse, and he msists 
not only upon riding his own hobby, but also 
upon other men getting up behind. He not 
only wears a wig, but is in the habit of shak- 
ing o£f the dust in other people's faces. 

Yes, the Englishman is an insular animal, . 
and can only burrow in his own earth. The 
Englishman knows comparatively little of 
the world outside of Great Britain, and for 
the good and sufficient reason that he is not 
quite sure that there is any world beyond 
these bounds, or, at least, any world that is 
worth knowing. All the more dear to him 
is England. As things come nearer home, 
the dearer they are to his heart His affec- 
tions work from the circumference to the 
centre ; not from within, out He takes in 
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16 ENGLiaB HOME LIFE. 

the British Empire, more ardently England, 
more assuredly his own county, and yet 
more warmly his own borough or village or 
hamlet, and then more wholly and vehe- 
mently his own house. His greatest pride is ^ 
in himself, his family, and his home. 
' He builds his house where he can ei\joy it. 
Unlike the German or the Frenchnum. he 
does not live in the city or the town, bi t he 
lives in the suburbs, — out where there are 
green fields and fresh air. He has, if possi- 
ble, a bit of ground about his house, and he 
must have a garden with well-kept lawns ^ 
and flower-beds. 

English towns are unlovely and unpictur- 
esque. They are usually meanly built, and 
the streets are narrow, crooked, and architec- 
turally monotonous. For the most part, the 
towns are given over to shops, warehouses, 
public buildings, and business. 

The climate of England invites to suburban 
life. The English are an out-of-door people. 
They love to be out of doors^ — driving, rid* 
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ingy walking. The children are brought up 
to out-of-door games and sports, and love to 
be in the free and open world. The cli- 
mate of England is the most delicious in the 
civilized world. The range of the thermom- 
eter from June to January is about 60% just 
about one half the range of the thermometer 
in Boston or Chicago. In the middle and 
southern counties the flowers may be in 
bloom all the year round, the grass is always 
green, and the bu*ds are always singing. 
The roads and lanes and footpaths are always 
well kept, and there is color and verdure, and 
often foliage, throughout the year. The 
humidity of the climate is the condition of 
the repose and restfulness of nature and man. 
The constant rains keep the earth fresh, and 
all the fields, the gardens, and the hedges 
dean and Kving. 

[In the midst of this landscape world the 
Englishman builds his house. And his house 
is his castle. It is the centre of his life and 
of his interests. His house is usually of red 
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I brick and of two Btories, with a high wall all 

aroand it. An Englishman likes to be shut 
in. The sea shuts him in. and he is therefore 
bom to it. The best part of his house is at 
the back. His drawing-room and dining- 
room front back. In all the houses where I 
have visited, except perhaps two very mod- 
em ones, the front of the house is taken up 
with the kitchen or offices of the house, such 
as butler^s pantiy and lavatoiy. Most sub- 
urban and countiy houses are square, with a 
central hall, and rooms arranged around it. 
The doors are small, and, indeed, the win- 
dows and all openings are smalL The rooms 

! are large, — larger than in this country or in 

France or Germany. In middle-class houses 
there would be drawing-room, dining-room, ^ 
ntting-room, and perhaps billiard-room, on 
the first floor, besides a large space given to 
kitchen and pantries. The outside of the 
house is almost uniformly without architec- 
tural decorations. The dulness of the cli- 
mate is seen in the sombreness of the furniture 
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HOUSE AND HOME. 19 

and in the decorations of the house. I can- 
not say I admire the inside of most English 
bouses, for they are dull and uncheery. It 
is perfectly true, as the French say, that 
''nothing screams/' and it is also perfectly 
true that " nothing sings." There are no t^ 
joy, no light and lucidity, in the color, fonn, 
and expression of the house. Matters are 
mending, and the more modem, or rather the 
quite recent, fashions in house decoration 
are of lighter and more brilliant tones. Up 
to within five years the woodwork was all 
dark, usually grained in walnut or very dark 
oak, and the furniture was mahogany of very 
heavy and ungainly construction. This, how- 
ever, must be said, that the chairs were for 
use, and were very comfortable. There is a 
spirit of comfort about an English home that 
is very marked ; that is, if one can only dis- 
sociate the idea of art from that of comfort 
The sofa is easy and big, and just the thing 
to lie down upon. There is a 8o£arCushion 
and a sofeirnig or wrap ; the cusliion is eofl 
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20 ENQUaS HOME LIFE. 

and the wrap is warm^ and the whole ar- 
rangement is snug and inviting to rest and 
ease. But the cushion and the wraps are al- 
most sure to be oflfensive to the artistic eye. 
The colors are almost sure to be atrocious. 
Nine times in ton there will be a dash of 
lavender and of purple in both. The com- 
mon people of England have no sense of pro- 
portion or of color. The wealthier classes 
have more taste^ but the nation has more 
conspicuous merits than (esthetic ones. 

The walls of all English houses that I re- 
member to have seen are papered. They are 
never painted, as in this country and on the 
continent. The papers used are very dark 
and of very large patterns. The colors used 
in upholstering are dark^ and the effect, there- 
fore, of the rooms is heavy and, in fact, 
gloomy. The dull skies and atmosphere^ 
should suggest, one would fancy, light colors ^ 
and cheery decorations; but instead of being 
masters of the climate, the English are slaves 
to it. The massiveness of the furniture is 
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HOUSE AND HOME. 21 

its prime and most noticeable characteristic. 
This is particularly so of the furniture of the 
dining-room. The sideboard is aliyays enor- 
mous and unwieldy, and upon it are some- 
what set the a£fections and the ambitions of 
the faniily. It is quite usually the most ex- 
pensive piece of furniture in the house, and 
it is not only very big, very high, very wide, 
and very long, but it is elaborately carved, 
and ornamented with brass trimmings. It 
is, in some sense, the symbol of hospitality. 
The biscuit-box is always standing upon it, 
and the decanters of spirits and wines are 
always at hand. The papering of the dining- 
room is always dark, and on its walls are to 
be found most of the oil paintings belonging 
to the family. The tables and the chairs are 
of a kind with the sideboard, — very large 
and very heavy. 

The drawing-room is almost always at the 
back of the house, and looks out upon the 
garden ; for it must be known that, however 
large the grounds, the house is built quite 
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near the rood, and there is littte or no front 
gaiden ; and there is almoBt sure to be quite 
a high wall at the front, bo aa to shut off the 
house and grounds from the goso and c;e8 of 
the common people. The Englbh, as has 
been BaiA, are exclusive. Thcj seclude them- 
selves. They have an abhorrence of people 
seeing them about their grounds, or placing 
croquet or tennis, and so these high, cxclu- 
nve walls. Many houses, indeed all through 
the provinces, have gates in Uiose high walls 
with bells, and the servant comes from the 
house to the outside gate to answer the bell. 
The papering of the drawing-room is of 
. somewhat lighter color than that of the other 
rooms. The furniture is also less masave, 
and has just a tendency to decoration and 
art The line is strictly drawn at water-color 
paintings upon the walls. In no well-ordered 
Ei^lish family does one ever see an oil plant- 
ing on the walls of the drawing-room. I 
have never been able fully to understand the 
reason for this custom. I ooqjecturo, how- 
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ever, that the walls of the drawing-room 
being lighter and of more expensive paper- 
ingy it is deemed bad taste to cover them 
up with great pictures and frames. Water 
colors, moreover, are more in keeping with 
the lighter tone of the room. So it is you 
never, under any circumstances, see oil paint- 
ings in the aahn of an English house. 

The bedroom furnishings are of a like 
heavy sort with the rest of the house. The 
brass bedstead has taken the place of the 
old ''four poster," but the canopy is retained. 
The curtains are drawn for the night when 
the bed is opened. Day coverings and 
'' pillow shams " for the bed are things un- I 

known in England. As the bedrooms are | 

not to sit in, and are only used for sleeping 
purposes, the covering of the bed is thrown 
up and over the pillows during the day, and 
there is no pretension whatever to beauty 
or ornament about the bed. It is, however, 
always deliciously clean, and with its cre- 
tonne or muslin hangings looks neat and 
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24 ENQLiaH HOME UFE. 

tidy. lu numy bouses the feather-bed is still 
the thing, and is always used upon all bed- 
steads in winter. Running water is never 
supplied in the bedrooms. This is upon 
grounds of health, as English medical men 
insist that it is impossible to prevent the es- 
caping of sewer gases. Large washstands, — 
quite two or three times the size of those 
used in American houses, — having upon 
them exceedingly large bowls and ewers, 
serve every purpose for washing; and in 
each bedroom there is to be found a porta- 
ble bath, which is arranged overnight upon 
a large flannel rug, and which has beside it a 
great vessel of water. 

Gas is used in few bedrooms, and for the 
matter of that, in very few upper-class houses 
at alL It is being taken out of pretty nearly 
all the old houses in England and on the 
continent. It is deemed unhealthy, consum- 
ing the fresh air of the rooms, besides being 
a veiy hot light, having the property of soil- 
ing the ceilings and dimming the paintings. 
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Lamps and candles are taking the place of 
gas in all houses, except possibly in halls, 
kitchens, and like rooms. 

It may be said, in fact, that in all middle- 
class families of England the dining-room is 
the living room of the house. The family — 
or such of them as remain at home — sit in 
the dining-room during the forenoon and 
until after the noon meal, whether that be 
luncheon or dinner. The dining-room is 
commonly a very large room, and is furnished 
for comfort, having usually the most pleas- 
ant exposure to garden, sun, and air. The 
kitchen is seldom near the dining-room, and 
the pantries are connected with the kitchen ; 
£0 that the dining-room is free of all the 
odor of cooking and from aU the necessaiy 
noise of the kitchen and pantries. As all 
meats and hot dishes are brought to the 
dining-room closely covered, there is seldom 
any smell from the kitchen floating about or 
lurking about the house. It is not unfre- 
quently that the kitchen is on the opposite 
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26 ENGLISH HOME LIFE. 

side of the hall from the dining-room, and 
one often runs up against the butler or wait- 
ress crossing the hall with the dinner. 

I can bear witness to the perfect cleanli- 
ness of English houses. This first essential 
of the dining-room is never overlooked. 
The English table is very tastefully laid, and 
is veiy pleasantly served. The linen is always 
immaculate, and the steel knives — never 
silver, except for fish and dessert — and the 
silver forks are polished for every meal ; and 
the humblest families have flowers, more or 
less, on the dinner-table. 

Were the color of the house less sombre 
and the furniture less cumbrous; were the 
rooms more open and less separated each 
from the other, — the English house would be 
the centre of the most perfect external com- 
fort known to the domestic life of this world. 
As it is, the English house is the home of 
sweet love, of thoughtful civility, and of un- 
foigetting and undying loyalty. 
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MISTRESS AND MAID. 

The servant question is neither more nor 
less than a hateful one. Servants should be 
no better and no worse than other people. 
They should do their duties as faithfully and 
as happily as doctors and merchants, as 
blacksmiths and green-grocers, or just as 
faithfully and happily as school-mistresses 
and factory-girls. And, after all, perhaps 
they do. But who believes that they do? 
There is a universal complaint in Europe, 
just as there is in America, that domestic 
service is intolerably bad, and is steadily get- 
ting worse. Let us admit at the outset that 
the servant question is a momentous prob- 
lem ; that wo are all in the meshes and eur 
tanglements of its practical inconveniences, 
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80 EKGUSE HOME LIFE. 

— what then ? Are we to gria and bear, oi 
are we to cure the evils through the discust 
sions at afternoon teas, or through the en- 
lightenment of papers read at social science 
congresses ? All depends upon one's stand- 
point The probable truth is that servants 
are just as good to-day the world over as 
they ever were, — indeed better, — and that 
the question of incapacity and insubordina- 
tion is just about as old as the relation itself 
of unstress and maid. 

It is almost cruel to say it, and yet no 
doubt most people — especially men — be- 
lieve it, that the mistress makes the maid, or 
as the French say. La maitre fait le valet. 
There are families, masters, and mistresses 
with whom are always to be found good ser- 
vants. Here is a lady who tells me she has 
; j had the same servants for years, and further- 

more tells me that her servants are capable 
and faithful, and, indeed, that they are a 
positive source of comfort to herself and 
husband. Another lady of laiger means and 
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MISTRESS AND MAID. 81 

expenditures bitterly complains that the race 
of good servants has died out, and that there 
are no signs in all the earth that this race 
has left a progeny. It would be positively 
cruel to say that it all depends upon the lady 
herself. Perhaps it were prudent to say 
that, in many cases, very much depends upon 
the housewife. 
All in all, the French servants are the 
« very best servants anywhere to be found in 
Europe. In short, they have all the charac- 
teristics of ideal servants. They are capable, 
willing, industrious, honest, facile, amiable, 
and handy. They are never servile. Th6y 
never cringe, and never humiliate you by hu- 
miliating themselves. They have picturesque 
tongues, but remember that the tongue of 
the master is as romantic as that of the valet 
Everybody in France will lie in a poetic way, 
and nobody will mean anything by it Usu- 
ally social lying is a courtesy of intercourse, 
— - it is done in the interest of good feeling. 
Tes, never expect a French servant to tell 
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j you the truth ; and little does it matter. The 

French servant tells you a lie graciously and 
in terms of high breeding, or even of cere- 
monious deference, and the very lying puts 
you on good and easy terms. 

But the French servant of imaginative 
tongue has the most prosaic and mathematic 
fingers. He never steals. I had a French 
man-^rvant who under no circumstances 
ever spoke the truth, — as though tnith-tell- 
ing were a sign of bad breeding, — and yet 
who* was almost the honestest man I ever 
knew. He kept my money accounts — where 
they concerned him —and his own with the 
preciseness of mathematics. I never knew 
him to be a cent out of the way during all 
the time he was in my service. 

Then the French servant can turn his 
hand to anything, and takes delight in the 
variety of his occupations. He is at home 
• in the kitchen ; can serve as valet de chambre ; 
will sweep, make beds, serve at table, or 
travel as a body-servant; can be as fiEoniliar 
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as a comrade, or as deferential as a courtier. 
He is a freeman and a citizen, and so ho is 
your equal. But when he hires himself out 
as your servant he accepts the place with 
good heart, and uses the manners and the 
speech of servitude, and addresses you al- 
ways in the third person. All in all, I say 
the French are the best servants in the 
world. 

The English do not like French servants, 
and that is just for the reason that they are 
the antipodes of the English servants. The 
English like what they are used to ; and they 
do not get used to new manners and cus- 
toms, and do not wish to. The French ser- 
vant is versatile; the English servant is 
automatic. The French servant can do 
many things ; the English servant can do but 
one thing. The French servant is compan- 
ionable ; the English servant is obsequious. 

An English household runs to servants. 

It is commonly overrun with servants. An 

English &mily of the same means and style 
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84 ENGLISH HOME LIFE. 

of living will keep twice as many servants as 
an American family and three times as many 
as a German family. The prime reason of 
this fact is that the English live in their 
homes more than Americans and Germans^ 
and they entertain more in their homes. 
They have little social life, almost no social 
recreations, and so go to their homes and to 
each others' homes for all their entertain- 
ments. Dinners and garden-parties in their 
different seasons make up about all the social 
relations existing between English families. 
Their social intercourse — intercourse, for- 
sooth ! — is rigidly r^ulated, is oppressively 
formal, is an article imported with the re- 
turn of the last Arctic expedition. To a 
Frenchman or an American an English so- 
cial gathering of any sort is always funereal, 
if not amusing. But all this by the way. 
The point I am trying to make is this : the 
English have their fun — their social fun — 
at home, and they make the most of it. 
They all have homes. They do not live in 
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apartments or boarding-houses or hotels, — 
not they. To them this were worse than 
social death. Therefore they spend their 
thoughts and money upon their homes. 
There is one precept of the gospel — the 
very primitive gospel and practice — which 
they never follow^ and would not, if disobe- 
dience sentenced them to hades: they do 
not '' have all things in common." They have 
nothing in common. An Englishman says 
in his heart, and without apology makes 
bold to* say it with his lips, ''What's mine 
is mine, and what 's thine is thine." He is 
a philanthropist; but one suspects he is a 
philanthropist as a taxpayer rather than as 
a humanitarian. He is a stayer at home; 
she is, at any rate. An Englishwoman's 
house is her world. All outside this is 
wonderland. And I am pleased to say that 
although her world is small, — very small, — 
yet it is lovely and sweet ; its machinery is 
about as perfect as that of God's universe, 
and moves on by laws as exact and as fiic- 
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tionless. It is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and to-morrow. When Gabriel blows his 
trumpet at the crack of doom, the English 
house will be found obeying its own laws 
even as at the beginning. In the order of 
the English home there is nothing old and 
nothing new. Its affairs are undisturbed. 

English servants are trained. They walk 
one straight path, and to this their feet be- 
come so accustomed that they get befogged 
and confused if they step aside to make 
other paths for their feet. A cook is a cook, 
and a housemaid is a housemaid. A foot- 
man is moulded by his duties into a footman. 
And moulded he is. A footman or a coach* 
man he lives and dies. The church cate- 
chism must have the credit or the discredit 
for this universal automatic life. English 
people are taught by their national religion 
to be content in that station of life where- 
unto they are called. For throne and no- 
bility, for the people at the head and on 
top, this is a delectable social philosophy; 
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but for Hodge the farm-laborer, and for 
Bridget the scuUery-maidi for the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water, the outlook 
is less optimistic. Is it not ? 

Let us take an upper-middle class family 
in London, or say in Leicester in the heart 
of the midlands, as a representative family. 
This family will have an income of from 
$3,000 to $5,000. This family will keep 
one or more horses, and one or more male 
servants. Such a family will live in a house 
— usually owned by the family — situated 
some distance from the centre of the city, 
and standing in its own grounds of an acre 
or less. There will be trees and '^ plan- 
tations," well-kept lawns and flower-beds. 
The house will be plain outside and in. If 
a horse is kept, there will be only one man, 
perhaps, though often an in-door man-servant 
and a boy. 

The boy is an inestimable treasure. He 
is worth his weight in gold. In the morn- 
ings he brings in coal for the grates; he 
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cleans all the silver and the knives and 
forks; he assists in laying the breakfast- 
table; he takes hot water to the dressing- 
rooms; he may act as valet to any gentle- 
man guest. He is the '^ chore-boy" for 
cook and man and maid. He tends the 
door. He '' tidies up " to wait at lunch. He 
goes into town to do errands, and even may 
do marketing and shopping. He is neat as 
a new ribbon to serve five o'clock tea, and 
then in his bright buttons and white tie he 
assists in waiting at dinner.' Indeed, he may 
lay the doth and serve the dinner for half a 
dozen guests beside the family. I paid such 
a "buttons" just £12, or 860, a year. He 
was as courtly as a prince, as clean as falling 
snow, as faithful as the sunrise, and as nee- 
essaiy to the house as fire in winter or fresh 
air in summer. He quitted my service 
when I removed from England. His am- 
bition lies along the life of an under-butler, 
a butler, marriage with a lady's maid, saving 
£500, buying out a country tavern or road- 
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side inn, and of bringing up a family of chil- 
dren to be content mth following in the 
footsteps of their industrious and worthy 
father. These facts mark the limitations of 
his horizon. '' Where ignorance is bliss 't is 
folly to be wise.'* PerhapSi after all, this 
ambitious programme may not be an igno- 
rant one, but may embody the very essence 
of human wisdom. j 

English cooking lacks in many ways ; but i 

upon the whole it is more wholesome than | 

either the French or German. The French 



is rich and the German is greasy. The Eng- I 

lish cook is an autocrat in her way. She is i 

as unvarying as the laws of nature, and 

there is no such thing as bending her. She 

learns in a straight development. line upon | 

line, and precept upon precept ; here a little > 

and there a little, is the way by which she [ 

< 

grows in knowledge. The mistress must [ 

not give out too much wisdom at a time, for 
only the smallest modicum of it will be ap- 
propriated. The cook began as a scullery- 
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maid, or perhaps as an under-cook in some 
noble or lai^ge household. She follows pre- 
cedent To her there is '^ no new thing un- 
der the sun." She does what she has seen 
done. She can roast a joint as no cook on 
earth except an English cook can roast a 
joint She can spoil all her vegetables, be- 
cause the English always have spoiled their 
vegetables from time immemorial She can 
make a tart and cook game. In short, she 
is what most English people advertise for 
when they have occasion to do so, — "a good, 
plain cook." She does nothing but cook, 
unless it is agreed upon that she shall, in a 
small family, assist the housemaid with the 
chamber-work. A good, plain cook is paid 
from $60 to Si 00 a year. I had an emi- 
nently respectable old party for a cook, who 
had lived in no end of noble and aristocratic 
families, according to her own telling; she 
was the very best woman cook I ever knew, 
and I paid her at the rate of $70 a year. She 
looked sixty years of age, but gave her age 
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at forty-five. My page called her "The 
Duchess/' so stately^ quietly spoken^ emi- 
nently proper, and ceremonious was she. 
She could devise and carry out a course- 
dinner for a dozen guests, and have every- 
thing come to the table as though prepared 
at Delmonico's or at the Cafi Anglais. 
She had an original and a cultivated taste ; 
and not only was the cooking well done, 
but the dishes were tastefully and suitably 
trinmied with leaves or flowers. She had 
an eye for effective details, and her economy 
would be to the average American house- 
wife simply a miracle of domesticity. 

The house-maid — or parlor-maid, where 
more than one is kept — is a well-instructed 
and quiet-mannered servant, who waits at 
table, tends the door, does chamber-work, 
sweeps, and dusts. In a well-ordered house 
all these things she does well. like the 
other servants, she does her work in the 
most perfunctory fashion, never varying a 
hairVbreadth her daily routine. Where a 
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footman is kept, he waits at table also, and 
usually serves the afternoon tea, and in other 
whys shares the in-door work. 

The work of English servants never over- 
laps. It is rigidly defined and strictly ad- 
hered to. It is an annoyance in an English 
household that this is true, for often certain 
work goes undone for the reason that there 
is.no one ** whose place " it is to do it In 
Germany, France, and in this country ser- 
vants will turn their hands to almost any- 
thing ; but not so in England. It is deemed 
derogatory to do another's work, and one 
gets accustomed to hear, ''It is not my 
work," and the work goes undone. There 
are two sides to this. We do not put a 
blacksmith to mend one's watch, and per- 
haps a maid-of-all-work is good at none. 
English servants, as a rule, do well what 
they undertake to do. 
! The relation between master and man, be- 

J! tween mistress and maid, would be to an 
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American — I confess it always was to me 
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irksome. It is an unnatural, restrained, and 
forbidding relation. The servants are held 
at ami's length, and their servility is univer- 
sal. "Sir" and "ma'am" are used with every 
breathy and the rosing the hand to the head 
by the man-servant and the half-accomplished 
courtesy by the maid-servant are so mechan- 
ical, and as if done by machinery, that they 
are offensive. It is very seldom that there is 
any love lost between the family and the 
servants, any more than between employers 
and employees, in England. The relation is 
purely a commercial one, — so much work for 
so much pay. In case of a servant falling ill, 
he or she is almost instantly sent off to the 
hospital, returning to the family only when 

able to return to duty. In France or in I 

» 

America the family would feel under a natural | 
or humane obligation — as well as constrained 

by sympathy and affection — to care for the | 

servant while ilL I 

All English servants have some badge or * . | 

livery. All female servants wear a little cap, 1 
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though it be i)ut a wee bit of musliQ and 
edging on the top of the head ; and the men- 
servants dress in the regulation livery of their 
rank in the household. Many have their 
separate table-fare^ which is arranged for 
day by day or week by week, and is plainer 
and coarser than that used by the family. 
The servants seldom, and in most families 
never, have expensive food, such as game and 
dessert 

It is a custom observed in all respectable 
families to engage servants by the year, and 
to require a ''character from their last place." 
This is not a written certificate, as in France 
and Germany, and which is a worthless thing, 
but the name of the family last lived with 
being given, the person engaging the servant 
writes to inqmre concerning the character and 
capabilities. .In no matter would a house- 
wife be more scrupulously conscientious than 
in replying to such an inquiiy. In discharg- 
ing a servant, a month's notice is given, or 
the wages for the month paid. On the other 
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hand^ a servaDt is required to give a month's 
notice before quitting a family. '' A Christ- 
mas box " — which means a present of some 
sort — is always given to each servant of the 
&mily, and to each person in any way render- 
ing service to the family. The grocer's boy, 
the butcher's boy, the milkman, as well as 
the postman, each expects bis Christmas gift. 
If a servant has long been in the employ of 
a family, his or her birthday is remembered, 
and some little thing is given as a tok^n 
of regard. 

As compared with America, trained ser- 
vants are in England as a hundred to one. 
There is practically no difficulty whatever in I 

hiring most capable and most worthy ser- • 

vants. Their ways are not as our ways and 
their thoughts are not as our thoughts. 
They are not pliable and manageable, and 
would ill suit American domestic arrange- 
ments and habits. Our familiarity with ser- 
vants, our inquiry into their family and 
personal affairs, our calling upon them at* 
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all hours and on all occasions to do any ser- 
vice required, would all be resented and 
would lead to confusion in the household. 
They can do, each, one thing well. They 
will take their places and keep their places ; 
but they have no genius whatever for diver- 
sity of employment 

In any country the very best remedy for a 
bad servant is a good master or mistress. 
Remember that servants are human ; that in 
this country they are educated and ambitious. 
Give them the respect and consideration due 
them, and above all teach servants that labor 
is honorable, and that any work well and 
fidthfiilly done receives recognition and a 
suitable and sure reward. 
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COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 



Four or five years ago I was a guest at 
the country house of a Boston gentleman, 
then a professor in Harvard University, who 
was also at the time entertaining Professor 
and Mrs. H. Professor H. is one of the 
most illustrious living men of science. It 
was most natural that the conversation 
should centre itself very usually upon the 
likenesses and differences of English and 
American life. Professor H. had been about 
the Eastern States lecturing, and had seen 
a good deal of our domestic and social life. 
He made this significant, and, to me, most 
gratifying remark, — that he thought Ameri- 
cans were socially a very pure people. 

Perhaps it was a year after this delightful 
week together in the New Hampshire mouur 

4 
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tains that I met Professor H. at the house of 
a good friend in Leicester^ Engkind. We 
also rode up to London together^ and for- 
tunately we had a compartment of the rail- 
way carriage to ourselves. We indulged to 
our hearts' content in reminiscences of Amer- 
ica, and once more in suggesting all manner 
of similarities and unlikenesses in the cus- 
toms and ways of the two countries. During 
this ride up to London, this genial and en- 

• 

lightened English gentleman was most ap^ 
preciative in all he said of America, — her 
institutions, her enterprise, and her social life. 
Again he expressed his surprise at the social 
purity of the people, and went so far as to 
say that social deflections not uncommon in 
England, from what he could learn, would 
not be tolerated among decent people in 
America. 

It is astounding that most English people 
hold opinions of American social life just 
opposite to those expressed by this observing 
and &ir-minded man of science. Through- 
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out England it is believed that social purity 
is the exception rather than the rule in this 
country. This prevailing opinion is not 
grounded upon any facts or statistics^ but is 
rather taken for granted as one of the ele- 
ments or incidents of all new or adolescent 
civilizations. Perhaps our argus-eyed and 
polyglot press may have much to do in deep- 
ening this hypothetical impression. All the 
nastiness there is going, and much that never 
had any existence whatever, is greedily gath- 
ered and boldly paraded by large sections of 
the daily press, and social sewers of vilest 
scandal flow through our drawing-rooms. All 
the aninialism and all the bestiality of the 
country are bulletined in a few of the jour- 
nals day by day. Foreign society papers, in 
much restrained and less definite phrases, 
reproduce these unsavory details of American 
society, and the whole barbaric world outside 

— all the world except our own, of course 

— in low breath says, " What naughty people 
those Americans are 1 " There are two sides 
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to the propriety, the moral fitness, and the 
Bocial wholesomeness of chronidmg all our 
misdemeanors and misdoings so attractively 
and enticingly in the daily press. It is per- 
fectly certain that exposure does some good ; 
but it is also perfectly certain that fiuniliarity 
with vice does great harm. 

However much is believed and published 
damaging to our reputation for social decency 
and high morality, I have a most fixed and 
unchanging conviction that we are the clean- 
est, sweetest, &nd holiest people socially on 
the &ce of the earth. It would be no more 
than the truth to say that this social purity 
is one of the results of our social customs. 
Our young people are the freest and happiest 
of the world s youth. Our boys and girls are 
thrown together more in school, in society, 
and in public places than the youth of any 
other country, and the matter of sex is less 
considered in their amusements and recrea- 
tions. Growing out of the free life of our 
young people is the immensely important 
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fact that marriage in America, especially 
among the middle classes, has in my opinion 
a holier basis and motive than is the case in 
any country of Europe. 

The lowest classes of Germany marry very 
generally and with but little r^ard to the 
advantages and outcome of wedlock, but 
simply because it is the custom, and because 
it is convenient and desirable to have their 
own homes. The French are a thrifty people, 
and thrift is an element entering into aU they 
do. They seldom leap into matrimony. In- 
deed, among all classes — even to some ex- 
tent among the peasantry — marriage is a 
matter of arrangement The parents for the 
most part make the matches. 

Society in England is one of castes and 
classes. What applies to one caste or class 
does not apply to the other castes or classes. 
For instance, the lower and artisan classes 
are the most improvident of all working 
people of whom I know anytliing. When 
in England, no aspect of its social life is so 
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: I ever present to me as t^e^unthrifiiaess of tfie 

I working people. They marry and are given 

\\ . in marriage as though it were only a matter 
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of a day's lark. They have children bom to 
them without the least regard to number or 
provision for them. They accept religiously 
the creed that God makes the children, 
and that he will not send a mouth without 
food to fill it. The poorest couples seem to 
take pride in multiplying their offspring and 
in replenishing the earth. The average family 
of a working man, I should say, would be 
about eight children. I speak from obser- 
vation, and not as giving statistics. These 
\ children are usually as well taken care of as 

the means of the parents will justify. They 
b^;in to work in their tender years and be- 
come bread-winners, and are out in the world 
on their own account while yet the children 
of all American working people are in school 
The great body of this class of English chil- 
dren are very independent, and early form 
their own associations and rush into matri- 
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monial engagements and alliances with but 
little concern as to the future or the fitness 
of things. 

The middle classes of England do not 
quite go to the opposite extreme, but con- 
siderations influence the matter of marriage 
that we in this country would, at least, aficct 
to deem most unworthy and mischievous. 
Whatever else we may consider in forming 
matrimonii relations, we always put forth 
but one supreme motive. We hold it to be | 

the only true and enduring law of marriage 
that we should love one another, and that 
no other clement should largely enter into 
ilie motive on either side. If we think 
otherwise than this, we never give expres- 
sion to our thoughts. 

But this does not hold true in England. 
Love may be taken for granted. Perhaps it 
usually is. But it is not a subject that is 
discussed either between the contracting par- 
ties themselves or their friends. Much is 
9aid^ and openly said^ about the families and 
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the nlaUonB ; the Bocial poaitionB and the 
Aiture proBpecta ; the capadtiea of the man 
for getting on in the world, and the amiable 
and housewifely qualities of the woman. It 
m^ be a matter of love, and I should Bay 
that it IB univenall; held that it ought to be 
a matter of love ; but all the same, marriage 
with the nuddle and upper classeB of Eng- 
land is also a matter of businesB. It is not 
onl; an arrangement between the two most 
interested parties, but the ftniilies believe 
tliat they are justified in entering into dip- 
lomatio conaiderationB and uiidcrstant lings. 
The fiunilies are involved, and their social 
positions are supposed to be promoted or 
compromised by the alliance of their chil- 
dren; so it is that they seldom become 
engaged until it has been sanctioned by the 
parents. In princely families, of course, 
marriage is almost solely a matter of inter- 
national diplomacy and of supposed national 
advantage. 
Courtsliipfl in England are short, and en^ 
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gagements are long. No sooner is it under- 
stood that a young man and a young woman 
are in love, than it is given out that they are 
engaged. The American custom, among the 
mass of the people, of leaving young men 
and young women free to associate together 
and to keep company with each other for an 
indefinite length of time, without declaring 
their intentions, is almost unkno^in in any 
country of Europe. It is not long after a 
young man begins to show the daughter at- 
tentions before the father gives intimation 
that he wishes to know what it means, 
and either the youth declares his intentions 
or is notified to "cut sticks." Whatever 
advantages the English view of this matter 
may have, it has at least one most obvious . 
disadvantage; and that is, it leads to en- 
gagements upon too short an acquaintance, 
and it makes of the engagement period the 
courting time rather than a mere prepara- 
tion for marriage. When once engaged, the 
young people are thrown together in the 
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freest fiishion, aud in instances may be left 
to themselves at all times and in all places 
almost as though they were man and wife. 
In the general society of America marriage 
is deemed the vitally important event in life ; 
but in English society the engagement is 
looked upon as the most important, and really 
is a sort of first stage in matrimony, or the 
personal uniting of the lives, only awaiting 
the legal ceremony. Taking this statement 
as one that will generally hold good, it bo- 
comes a most important element in balancing 
the advantages and disadvantages of this 
social custom to know if there is not '' many 
a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip," and if it 
does not frequently occur that these close 
and intimate engagements ai*o broken. I 
have no means of knowing (I assume that 
there are no statistics covering this point) ; 
but my observation while living in England 
leads me to the conclusion that these rup- 
tures of engagements are not uncommon, 
and that they are especially disastrous to 
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the further matrimonial prospects of the 
" disengaged " young lady. A " cast-off" girl 
always has somewhat the sort of stigma or 
disparagement put upon her that one puts 
upon ''cast-off" clothing; and nine times in 
ten the engagement would be broken off by 
the man. Sometimes these intimate engage- 
ments will last for two or three years, and 
the suspicion is awakened when they are 
broken off that the man has wearied of his 
girl and turns to " pastures new." 

The average age of marriage in the upper- 
middle class is about twenty-two for the 
women and twenty-seven for the men. It 
would be rather later than earlier than this. 
The motives for this deferment of marriage 
are most commendable, but the results of it 
are appallingly bad. It is the ambition of 
the young man to bring his bride at once into 
about the same style of living as that from 
which he takes her. One's social standing 
in England almost wholly depends upon one's 
abilitgr to keep up appearances and to keep 
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*^ in the swiixu" This means somewhat large 
expenditures, and the habit of entertaining, 
which is a necessary and constant part of the 
domestic life. Taking a bride to a '^ board- 
ing-house *' or into apartments is happily un- 
known in that land of '' home, sweet home." 
It would be deemed a social disgrace for a 
man to marry before he was able to support 
an establishment 

And on the part of the woman it would 
be thought equally shameful for her to marry 
before she was capable of managing and di- 
recting economically a household. She and 
her family would all alike deem themselves dis- 
graced if she should marry and set up house- 
keeping without domestic training. If a girl 
has been off to school, — perhaps on the Con- 
tinent for the study of the languages and 
music, — it is not supposed she has acquired 
a knowledge of housekeeping before she is at 
least two^md-twenty. For a young woman 
to marry and set up housekeeping and then 
to confess to her husband that she was not 
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a mistress of the situation would be in effect 
to say that she was an impostor, — perhaps 
in a sense an adventuress. Every well-bred 
young woman in Great Britain is supposed to 
be trained in all the branches of domesticity, 
and that therefore she is a good housekeeper. 
She does not expect to marry and to go into a 
*^ boarding-house/' and to hang her hands in 
idleness. She has married to give the man 
she loves a home ; and if she cannot do this, 
if he wishes it, she has deceived him. This 
would be the plain English of it from an 
English point of view. And so I say such 
motives for the postponement of marriage 
far beyond the years when many of our young 
people rush into this holy estate are most 
commendable. 

And now I come to a very dark and lam- 
entable side of this subject, when I state 
the exact &ct8 as to the results of young 
men deferring marriage until they are well- 
nigh thiriy years of age. The heat and pas- 
sion of youth b^n to wane, and it is feared 
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that men at such age begin to consider the 
I material rather than the affectional aspects of 

the matrimonial estate ; in short, that mar- 
riage becomes mercenary. But sadder yet is 
just that phase of social evil to which I take 
it Ph>fe3sor H. had reference when speaking 
of certain classes in English society. The 
young men of the nobility and of the 
wealthier classes are certainly none too 
' chaste ; and tliis unchastity is rather winked 
at than treated as a ground of social ostra- 
cism. Alliances out of wedlock are formed 
and maintained, and these must be arranged 
before the young man can safely marry, when 
the occasion comes to do so. Instances are 
not unknown where, in the cases of even 
illustrious statesmen, two families are main- 
tained, — the children of one family bom in 
and the other out of wedlock. It may be 
truthfully said that the courtesan has a 
place in upper-class English life unknown 
to American society. 
The man is the Idng in the English house* 
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hold, and the wife is only the prime minister. 
There is no confusion or overlapping of au- 
thority. The will of the husband is law. 
He has not only the place of honor, but of 
ease. The arrangements of the house, the 
company entertained, and the service em- 
ployed all have respect to his wishes and to 
his convenience. The wife conducts the af- 
fairs of state for the king. She has her 
household, and, more than likely, her per- 
sonal allowance, and she renders a strict 
account of stewardship cither weekly or 
monthly. 

The wife's personal expenditures are less, 
much less, than the husband's. In many 
instances he spends quite as much on his 
dress as his wife, and dresses better as a 
man than she does as a woman ; for the fact 
is the Englishman is the best-dressed man 
and the Englishwoman is the worst^ressed 
woman in the civilized world. Some- 
how or other this well-defined and duti- 
fully followed domestic order leads to great 
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domestic peace and content The English 
woman accepts this order as a part of the 
order of the universe, and believes in it just 
as she does in the three estates of the realm* 
It is of divine ordinance. Her mother before 
her believed in her husband, loved him, bore 
him children, kept his house in purity and 
sweetness, and ''her children rose up and 
called her blessed," and she has no aims 
and no ambitions higher than these. She 
may not have had illustrious station or 
world-wide name, but she has lived a useful 
and hi^py life. She has been the joy of her 
husband, and she has taught her children 
the three most useful virtues in all the moral 
catalogue. She has inspired them with cour- 
age, she has illustrated the sweetness of obe- 
dience, and she has so lived as to beget in 
them reverence for chaste womanhood. 

The English housewife does not share the 
business of her husband, as does the French 
modavM ; nor yet is she the merest drudge 
of her husband, as is the German frav^ But 
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she U hia coofidant and his helpmeet ; she U 
bis eafeguard and counsellor, and, tailing 
her place and keeping it, she is the neatest 
to an ideal frife of any I know outude that 
distinct and well-dcftned class of American 
women, of whom I have had the booor <^ 
knomT^ and loving not a few. 
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The French people rejoice and are made 
glad when discussmg the delights, and when 
enjoying the comforts, of the table. They 
are the only people who never suspect that 
it is a sin so to do. '' The earth is the Lord's 
and the fulness thereof/' and they take it 
for granted that the Lord means that all the 
good things of the earth are for the delecta- 
tion of his children. They know of no good 
reason whatever why, upon the subject of 
eating and drinking, they should be hypo- 
crites. They like good eating and drinking, 
and they say so, and they, moreover, look 
upon it as a credential of refinement of mind 
and of good tasted 

France is the only country in which there 
are not to be found certain classes who affect 
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to despise the comforts and efuoyments of 
the table. Sometimes this affectation is 
from the standpoint of religion, and some- 
times from the standpoint of greater con- 
cerns of thought and interest than these 
would seem to imply. In this country it is 
thought to be self-pampering and self-indul- 
gent to care considerably for what one eats 
and drinks. There are certainly among us 
. individuals in all ranks of society who strive 
to make the impression that they care very 
little about what enters their stomachs. In 
Germany, university professors, men of sci- 
ence, and literary men, and the circles in 
which they move, for the most part are coarse 
eaters, and frankly say that they despise the 
French daintiness and the care with which 
they regard their food. In France alone the 
preparing and serving of food is universally 
deemed a fine art, and no individual is either 
so pious or otherwise so absorbed as not to be 
concerned about his diet And if the truth 
. must be known, all affectations and pretencd 
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aside, the dinner, the world over, is the sym- 
bol of a people's civilization. A coarse and 
meanly cooked and raggedly served dinner 
expresses the thought and perhaps the 
spiritual perception of a nation or family. 
A well-cooked and a prettily served dinner 
will indicate the refinement and taste of a 
nation or family. 

In France, a good cook, in his place, is as 
much sought after as a good artist, or a good 
musician, or a good lawyer, or a good doctor, 
or a good artisan. As life is built up upon 
what one eats, no man or woman is so silly as 
to afiect the disdain of the culinary art Gam- 
betta took pride in making delicious salads, 
and indeed in superintending the entire menu 
for a dinner company. Not only French 
ladies, but illustrious senators and literati, 
are familiar with all the details of the kitchen 
and the dining-table. It is the result of 
these theories and these honest and honora^ 
ble principles that France is the best fed, the 
most economically fed, and the most aestheti- 
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callyfed nation on the hcQ of the earth. As 
compared with England, France, or Germany, 
the vast body of the American people have 
no notion whatever of the delights, of the 
comforts, and of the delicacies of the table. 
Good living in America means very laige ex- 
penditores, and is therefore almost entirely 
confined to the great centres of population, 
and only to the wealthier classes in these. 
With a greater variety of food, flesh, fish, and 
fowl ; with the game, vegetables, and fruits 
common to almost every climate of the globe, 
— the majority of our people are, nevertheless, 
more poorly fed, and with less comfort, less 
luxury,, and less delicacy, than probably 
the people of any country in the civilized 
world. 

The mass of the people on the continent 
of Europe live better than the people of 
England. On the other hand, the wealthiest 
classes of England live better than the same 
classes of any other nation. The foreign 
traveller in England, who only knows the life 
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of the hotels of London and of the provinces, 
sees very little and knows very little of the 
English table ; and yet the food and table- 
service of the English hotels, even in the 
most out-of-the-way places, is incomparably 
better than in this country. However, as in 
Germany, in France, and in America, the 
living in the best families is always better 
than in the hotels. 

The English have largo capacities. Their 
intellectual capacities are large, their physi- 
cal capacities are laiger, and their eating 
capacities are largest. How they can eat 
and drink as they do and still keep afloat is 
a miracle. But so it is. It has been said 
that the Germans have the largest intestines 
of any people in Europe, but I contest on 
behalf of the English their advantage in this 
respect 

In the upper-middle and aristocratic classes 
they begin to eat, or at least to drink, be- 
fore they are out of bed in the morning. 
Tea is very generally brought to the bed- 
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rooms, especially to the bedrooms of the 
ladies of the family. 

Breakfast is served about nine o'clock, and 
it is the least formal of the meals of the day. 
In the old times the breakfast was not only 
a very informal meal, but a very simple meal. 
Servants were not expected to do much 
cooking, nor to be about, very early in the 
mornings. Matters are changing now, and 
in wealthy families the breakfast is be- 
coming much more important and a much 
more enjoyable meal. Even now many fami- 
lies content themselves with cold bread and 
dry toast, with bacon and eggs, and with 
tea and coffee. Unless there are guests who 
are known to prefer coffee, tea alone is served 
with the breakfast It is always a cheerful 
and bright meal. There are flowers on the 
table at all seasons of the year, and in the win- 
ter there is always a big fire in the grate, and 
a polished copper kettle with boiling water 
on the fire ready for the mistress to make or 
^ draw ** the tea. This is done by the lady 
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who first comes down, and the process is 
one of great care. The best tea is used in I 

English families, and good tea is to be found 
from John 0*6roat s to Land's End. Good 
cofiee is almost unknown in all Great Britain, 
outside a few hotels in London ; and invari- 
ably these hotels are managed by either 
Frenchmen or Germans. I do not now re- 
member ever to have had a cup of good 
cofiee in an English private family except 
in one case, and that was in a nobleman's 
house, where all the best customs of the 
civilized world were adopted. Lord and 
Lady 0. had travelled not only in Europe, 
but in America, and their house and all its 
arrangements were cosmopolitan. There we 
had the American breakfast, with fruits, hot 
bread, fresh meats, and fish, and most deli- 
cious and fragrant cofiee, such as one gets in 
Vienna and in the best houses in France. 
My host was an eclectic, and went to France 
for the pattern of his lunch or dejeuner d la 
fourchette; and the eight o'clock dinner was 
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always the bringiDg together of the very best 
features of the English and the French. 
Granted these united elements, and the re- 
sult is the best dinner known to living man. 
'* How sweet the memory still I " 

But to return to the matter of the break- 
fast, it may be noted in passing that up to 
within a score of years in most houses there 
was a breakfast-room much smaller than the 
dining-room, and therefore much more easily 
heated in the early winter morning. Only 
few houses in England have any other means 
of heating than the open grates, and these 
are quite inadequate in very cold weather, 
although few families would ever think of 
sitting in a room where the thermometer 
would stand at a degree above sixty-two to 
sixty-five. 

Usually when the hour comes for serving 
the breakfast it is brought into the break- 
fast-room, and if there is any hot dish it is 
placed upon the hearth very close to the fire, 
to be kept warm. Cold meats, especially 
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ham and toDgue, are on the sideboard, and t 

each one carves and helps himself. There [ 

is little or no serving at breakfast The [ 

man or the maid may remain a few minutes 
after the meal is put upon the table, and 
may serve the guests, if there are any ; but 
the custom is to help one's self, and to move 
about the table, or to and from the side- 
board, sans c^rimonie. It is reported that 
Mr. Russell Lowell has said he likes '' living 
in England, all but the living." I am bound 
to say that I like an English breakfast, all 
but the breakfast. The glowing and cheer- 
ful fire, the immaculate and heavy table 
damask, the china so rich in color, the 
sparkling glassware and silver, the fresh 
and fragrant flowers, the receiving and read- 
ing of letters and the morning papers, — are 
an inviting and refreshing picture upon which 
to feast one's eyes at the opening of the day. 
But all this promise is only to be broken 
when one sits down to thick and unfragrant 
cofiee, cold toast, and, at best, nothing bet- 
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ter thao bacon and eggs. Now and again 
there may be a fried whiting or sole, and no 
better breakfast-fish than either swims in 
water. However, the reputation of the 
English nation would fall below culinary 
or dietic lero if it depended upon the av- 
erage English breakfast It is a most un- 
satisfactory* meal. The very best things 
about the breakfast are just those things 
that are not the breakfast The envm)n. 
ment is delightful, but the meal itself is 
often atrocious. 

The luncheon, in most families, is a meal 
of made-over dishes, or else one of cold 
meats and sweets, with perhaps salads and 
cheese. And is there anything to be said in 
defence of the habit of serving cheese with 
salad? They do not belong together, and 
some chef with a larger element of adven- 
ture than of perception in his make-up 
ought to have been soundly flogged for 
inventing such a senseless custom. 

The only fault to be found with the Eng- 
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lish homo dinner is its unvarying sameness. 
And in the season one dinner is just like 
every other dinner, with only tho difference 
of contraction or elongation. One company 
dinner may have only six courses and an- 
other may have twelve, but ip six cases out 
of twelve the dinner will be essentially the 
same. The fact is, that given the same class 
in society, and six times in twelve you can 
foretell what you are going to have for din- 
ner about as well as you can recount what 
you have had for dinner. The English com- 
pany dinner is a regulation affair, and no 
housewife is so adventuresome as to go for 
afield from this stereotyped repast The 
menu consists of soup, fish, entrie^ joint and 
fowl, game, sweets, and dessert This may 
be elongated by a number of entries^ or con- 
tracted by the elimination of game. At very 
small dinner companies, perhaps the entr^ 
would be missing. But this dinner, this same 
dinner, — the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever^ — is a good and a wholesome dinner. 
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AU in all, and for a steady diet, this dinner 
is better than the dinner of any continental 
people. The English beef is the best beef I 
have ever eaten, and, as for mutton, there is 
none to be found like it outside the United 
Kingdom. What we call mutton is a wholly 
different meat in taste. Their beef and mut- 
ton are the flesh of animals that have been 
carefully fed for the butcher, and their meats 
are never cooked till they have hung in the 
larder for a week or a fortnight, as the case 
may warrant Eveiything that goes upon an 
English table is good. The vegetables, which 
are of limited variety, are fresh and good ; but 
being cooked in plain water, they are usu- 
ally tasteless, or, if they have a flavor, it is 
of a raw or earthy quality. They are seldom 
or never dressed for the table. 

Before speaking of the variety, the cost, 
and the cooking of the food, it may be well 
to give a glance at the dining-room and its 
service. As has already been said, the dining- 
room is usually the most comfortable in the 
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expenditures bitterly complains that the race 
of good servants has died out, and that there 
are no signs in all the earth that this race 
has left a progeny. It would be positively 
cruel to say that it all depends upon the lady 
herself. Perhaps it were prudent to say 
that, in many cases, very much depends upon 
the housewife. 
All in all, the French servants are the 
« very best servants anywhere to be found in 
Europe. In short, they have all the eharao- 
teristics of ideal servants. They are capable, 
willing, industrious, honest, &cile, amiable, 
and handy. They are never servile. Th^y 

• 

never cringe, and never humiliate you by hu- 
miliating themselves. They have picturesque 
tongues, but remember that the tongue of 
the master is as romantic as that of the valet 
Everybody in France will lie in a poetic way, 
and nobody will mean anything by it. Usu- 
aUy social lying is a courtesy of intercourse, 
— it is done in the interest of good feeling. 
Yes, never expect a French servant to tell 
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you tho truth ; and little does it matter. The 
French servant tells you a lie graciously and 
in terms of high breeding, or even of cere- 
monious deference, and the very lying puts 
you on good and easy terms. 

But the French servant of imaginative 
tongue has the most prosaic and mathematic 
fingers. He never steals. I had a French 
man-servant who under no circumstances 
ever spoke the truth, — as though tnith-tell- 
ing were a sign of bad breeding, — and yet 
who* was almost the honestest man I ever 
knew. He kept my money accounts — where 
they concerned him — and his own with the 
preciseness of mathematics. I never knew 
him to be a cent out of the way during all 
the time he was in my service. 

Then the French servant can turn his 
hand to anything, and takes delight in the 
variety of his occupations. He is at home 
in the kitchen ; can serve as valet de chambre ; 
will sweep, make beds, serve at table, or 
travel as a body-servant ; can be as &miliar 
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as a comrade^ or as deferential as a courtier. 
He is a freeman and a citizen, and so be is 
your equaL But when he hires himself out 
as your servant he accepts the place with 
good heart, and uses the manners and the 
speech of servitude, and addresses you al- 
ways in the third person. All in all, I say 
the French are the best servants in the 
world. 

The English do not like French servants, 
and that is just for the reason that they are 
the antipodes of the English servants. The 
English like what they are used to ; and they 
do not get used to new manners and cus- 
toms, and do not wish to. The French ser- 
vant is versatile; the English servant is 
automatic. The French servant can do 
many things ; the English servant can do but 
one thing. The French servant is compan- 
ionable ; the English servant is obsequious. 

An English household runs to servants. 

It is commonly overrun with servants. An 

English &mily of the same means and style 
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of living will keep twice as many servants as 
an American fitmilj and three times as many 
as a German family. The prime reason of 
this fact is that the English live in their 
homes more than Americans and Germans^ 
and they entertain more in their homes. 
They have little social life^ almost no social 
recreations, and so go to their homes and to 
each others' homes for all their entertain- 
ments. Dinners and garden-parties in their 
different seasons make up about all the social 
relations existing between English families. 
Their social intercourse — intercourse^ for- 
sooth 1 — is rigidly regulated, is oppressively 
formal, is an article imported with the re- 
turn of the last Arctic expedition. To a 
Frenchman or an American an English so- 
cial gathering of any sort is always funereal, 
if not amusing. But all this by the way. 
The point I am trying to make is this : the 
English have their fun — their social fun — 
at home, and they make the most of it. 
They all have homes. They do not live in 
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sure evidence of bad art in cooking. The 

French and the Germans calculate quantities 

for eveiy meal, and the number of mouths to j \ 

be fed When the meal is served, especially 

among the French, nine times in ten there is 

nothing whatever left, but eveiything that is 

cooked is eaten. Each day's food is provided ii 
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day by day. This leads to great economy. 

All things are bought in small quantities; {; 

even in England all vegetables and all fruits 

are bought by the pound, and the amount 

needed for the day or the meal is carefully 

considered, and only that amount is cooked 

or served. 

The servants in all English families live 
almost entirely upon cheaper kinds of meat, 
— such as may be boiled or stewed; and 
they make their breakfast on bread, bacon, 
and tea, and usually their suppers consist of 
bread, cheese, and beer. 

It is estimated that the living per week of 
each member of a middle-class fieunily costs 
$2.60, including children and servants. This 
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estimate would not cover the expeDditures 
for wines, which are deemed a necessary part 
of the English dinner and supper table. 
Ughter and cheaper wines are much more 
used now than they were a score of years 
ago. When I was first in England, port wine 
was to be found on almost every table^ whereas 
now it is only occasionally offered to guests. 
Sheny still holds its place ; but light clarets 
and Rhine wines are gaining favor, and are 
becoming common on all English tables. 

Eveiy town in England of any considcrar 
able size has caterers, who may be called in 
for public or large domestic dinner compa- 
nies at a few hours' notice, and to whom 
every detail of such a dinner may be com- 
mitted without the least anxiety as to a per- 
fect and satisfactory result And there are 
outside of the establishments of the caterers 
men employed in municipal ofiBccs and head 
porters in municipal or public buildings, or 
church sextons or men holding like posi- 
tions, who are ready at a few days' notice 
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but for Hodge the farm-laborer, and for 
Bridget the sculleiy-maidy for the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water, the outlook 
is less optimistic Is it not ? 

Let us take an upper-middle class family 
in London, or say in Leicester in the heart 
of the midlands, as a representative family. 
This family will have an income of from 
$3,000 to $5,000. This family will keep 
one or more horses, and one or more male 
servants. Such a family will live in a house 
— usually owned by the family — situated 
some distance from the centre of the city, 
and standing in its own grounds of an acre 
or less. There will be trees and '^ plan- 
tations," well-kept lawns and flower-beds. 
The house will be plain outside and in. If 
a horse is kept, there will be only one man, 
perhaps, though often an in-door man-servant 
and a boy. 

The boy is an inestimable treasure. He 
is worth his weight in gold. In the morn- 
ings he brings in coal for the grates; he 
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cleans all the silver and the knives and 
forks; he assists in laying the breakfast- 
table; he takes hot water to the dressing- 
rooms; he may act as valet to any gentle- 
man guest He is the ''chore-boy" for 
cook and man and maid. He tends the 
door. He '' tidies up " to wait at lunch. He 
goes into town to do errands, and even may 
do marketing and shopping. He is neat as 
a new ribbon to serve five o'clock tea, and 
then in his bright buttons and white tie he 
assists in waiting at dinner.' Indeed, he may 
lay the cloth and serve the dinner for half a 
dozen guests beside the family. I paid such 
a ''buttons" just £12, or 860, a year. He 
was as courtly as a prince, as clean as falling 
snow, as faithful as the sunrise, and as nec- 
essary to the house as fire in winter or fresh 
air in summer. He quitted my service 
when I removed from England. His am- 
bition lies along the life of an under-butler, 
a butler, marriage with a lady's maid, saving 
£500, buying out a country tavern or road- 
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side iniiy and of bringing up a family of chil- ; 

dren to be content with following in the j 

footsteps of their industrious and worthy < 

father. These facts mark the limitations of » 

his horizon. *^ Where ignorance is bliss 't is 
folly to be wise." Perhaps, after all, this i 

ambitious programme may not be an igno- 
rant one, but may embody the veiy essence 
of human wisdom. 

English cooking lacks in many ways ; but 
upon the whole it is more wholesome than 
either the French or German. The French 
is rich and the German is greasy. The Eng- 
lish cook is an autocrat in her way. She is [ 

as unvarying as the laws of nature, and 
there is no such thing as bending her. She ! 

learns in a straight development line upon ! 

line, and precept upon precept ; here a little i 

and there a little, is the way by which she 
grows in knowledge. The mistress must I 

not give out too much wisdom at a time, for \ 

only the smallest modicum of it will be ap- 
propriated. The cook began as a scullery- 
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maid, or perhaps as an under-cook in some 
noble or lai^ household. She follows pre- 
cedent To her there is '' no new thing un- 
der the sun." She does what she has seen 
done. She can roast a joint as no cook on 
earth except an English cook can roast a 
joint She can spoil all her vegetables, be- 
cause the English always have spoiled their 
vegetables from time immemorial. She can 
make a tart and cook game. In short, she 
is what most English people advertise for 
when they have occasion to do so, — ''a good, 
plain cook." She does nothing but cook, 
unless it is agreed upon that she shall, in a 
small family, assist the housemaid with the 
chamber-work. A good, plain cook is paid 
from 860 to $100 a year. I had an emi- 
nently respectable old party for a cook, who 
had lived in no end of noble and aristocratic 
families, according to her own telling; she 
was the veiy best woman cook I ever knew, 
and I paid her at the rate of $70 a year. She 
looked sixty years of age, but gave her age 
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at forty-five. My page called her "The 
Duchess/' so stately, quietly spoken, emi- 
nently proper, and ceremonious was she. | 
She could devise and carry out a course- [ 
dinner for a dozen guests, and have every- • 
thing come to the table as though prepared j 
at Delmonico's or at the Cafi Anglais. 
She had an original and a cultivated taste ; 
and not only was the cooking well done, 
but the dishes were tastefully and suitably 
trimmed with leaves or flowers. She had 
an eye for effective details, and her economy 
would be to the average American house- 
wife simply a miracle of domesticity. 

The house-maid — or parlor-maid, where 
more than one is kept — is a well-instructed 
and quiet-mannered servant, who waits at 
table, tends the door, does chamber-work, 
sweeps, and dusts. In a well-ordered house 
all these things she does well. like the 
other servants, she does her work in the 
most perfunctory fashion, never varying a 
hair^s-breadth her daily routine. Where a 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

It cannot be said, with truths that England 
is a polite nation. The higher classes are ^ 
civil and the lower classes are obsequious, 
but no classes are polite. The Germans are 
ceremonious, the French are courteous, but 
no people in Europe have anything like the 
friendliness of the A mericaus. Our readiness 
to lend a hand, to assist and serve, is a trait 
that one seldom meets with outside of 
America. And this iact at once finds its 
explanation in our free institutions, — in the 
absence of all artificial class distinctions. 
We meet upon an equal footing, and do not 
feel that we are socially compromised by as- 
sociation with men who, by political emi« 
nence or the possession of wealth, or by the 
absence of these, are either above or below 
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Qa. It is this class equality which is the 
source and sanction of our friendliness of 
intercourse, — which is the richest soil in 
which true politeness thrives, — and which 
Americans travelling in Europe uniformly 
miss. Here and there, it is true, one may 
come across it Even in England a foreigner 
may make a friend of a fellow-traveller, but 
only once in a lifetime. It is seldom that an 
Englishman takes a man on trust He acts 
as if he held all men to be guilty until proved 
to be innocent He is afraid of disparaging 
himself by happening to be seen or in con- 
versation with some one in a lower rank so- 
cially than himsel£ Two Englishmen might 
occupy the same compartment in a railway 
carriage from Liverpool to London and never 
exchange civilities. 

This social ezclusiveness leads to coldness 
of temperament and conceit of manner. No 
people are so disliked out of their own coun- 
try, for they have a most offensive way of pa- 
rading their prcyudices wherever they travoL 
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They assume superiority, and this manner 
is far from pleasant to other people, who 
are not so ready to admit the English claim. 
It is not, therefore, a misrepresentation of the 
English to say of them that they are forth- 
putting, overbearing, and haughty. Such a 
people cannot be said to be polite ; and they 
are not I have never seen among any peo- 
ple such rudeness and violation of good breed- 
ing as among certain classes of the English, 
and especially in public places. There are 
whole sections of the English people who are 
not only civil but polite, and who show gen- 
tle breeding not only at home, but abroad. 
This goes 'without saying. But as a nation 
they are intensely selfish and arrogant, and 
their affectations and forth-putting are. apt 
to ''rile" other people not born in their 
pent-up island. t 

Pretty nearly all classes among the Ger- 
mans are noisy in public places. In hotels, 
in railway carriages, and at home as well, 
they are loud talkers, and sometimes every- 
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body talks at the samo time; but usually 
{) there is a good feeling present which takes 

ij away from this loud manner everything like 

rudeness. It is simply the way they have of 
being friendly. On the other hand, the Eng- 
lish are frozen up in all public places. They 
decline to talk, or if they talk it is a sort of 
half growl. Among themselves they will 
talk in low voices, and will not usually inter- 
fere with other people's talking ; and indeed 
they seem only to ask to be let alone, so far 
as conversation goes. They are poor talkers 
as a rule, and conversation seems to be a 
labor to most of them. 
England is a success-worshipping countiy. 
( Almost eveiybody, high and low, aims at 

success and courts the society of successful 
people. Success, with many people, atones 
for all sins and shortcomings. Not only is 
rank worshipped ; men are not only honored 
because they are titled, but men are put into 
public and social eminence simply because 
they are rich. A name in England gives 
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oue the entree to society and consideratioiu | 

If ever money was despised in England, that 
time is not now. And money, when it is both 
new and Tulgar, takes its place with blood 
and title. Indeed, it has come to pass in our 
day that title allies itself with money, the 
more readily to command those broad ad- 
vantages in life which are no longer given 
in exchange for birth and breeding. 

A nation so wholly given over to the wor- 
ship of success must lack the prime essentials 
of true politeness. Politeness has its basis 
in the recognition of merit and worth. Eng- 
lish people are wont to apologize for their 
lack of politeness upon the ground that they 
are not effusive. But it is my observation f 
that people usually show what they feeL j 

One of their own countrymen has more 

than intimated that the English are a nation 

of snobs. And, no doubt, it is this toadying 

spirit that foreigners so generally observe in 

their intercourse with the English, and which 

raises the suspicion of selfishness. It is this ! 
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fear of damaging their claims to conaidcra- 
tion which, I fancy, so often clothes itself in 
a manner of indifference or of frigidity. The 
Germans and the French express their feel- 
ings, and the English conceal theirs. It is 
not uncommon at railway stations and at 
other public places to see Germans — fiEUiiers 
and sons or fellow-students — embracing and 
caressing in the most gushing fisushion. On 
the other hand, as a rule, Englishmen never 
express the least feeling in their social inter- 
course. They look upon all demonstration 
at such times as ''fuss and feathers,"' and 
really suspect one given to it of affectation, 
and perhaps of insincerity. So wluutQver 
may be said in praise of the English, it can- 
not be said that they are a polite people. 
Selfishness and coldness of manner cannot 
keep company with kindly feelings and ser- 
viceable ways, and these latter are the very 
essence of politeness. 

John Bull is bluff; but in his best estate 
he, like the German, is ceremonious, if he 
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cannot be said to bo polite. Gentility Mrith I 

the English is not only next to godliness^ but | 

it will stand one sometimes in good stead for ! 

godliness itself. Be what jou may, you must j 

not be vulgar. Though you are on your way ' 
to the gallows, you must respect the proprie- 
ties. As between the keeping of the ceremo- ! 
nial or the moral law, the rule would be that j 
it would be less risky socially to be. immoral 
than ungenteeL Children are certainly not 
told that wickedness may be winked at, but 
they are given to understand that violations 
of the ceremonial proprieties are almost an 
unpardonable sin. This does not in the least 
qualify the truth of what has been said about 
the impoliteness of certain classes of the Eng- 
lish, for these details of the social code are 
observed in a veiy matter-of-fact way, and 
the observing is rather in the letter than in 
the spirit 

Domestic and public servants are uniformly 
civil, and, indeed, whenever it is to their ad- 
vantage, as has been said, they are obse- 
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quious. Shopkeepers and their attendants 
have a soft and sleek manner, an over- 
whelmed air of being honored by your cus- 
tom, which is habitual with them, and which 
really means nothing, and which is, or ought 
to be, to Americans wholly offensive. 

These class distinctions beget, in limited 
sections of English society, a degree of snob- 
bery and a long train of hateful servilities 
such as I have met with in no other country. 
It is very pleasing to the flesh to be minis- 
tered unto, and it may flatter one to have 
men show awe in your presence, and to have 
j I maid-servants speak in low tones and make 

I profound courtesies; but, after all, one only 
respects one's self when he has learned to 
honor the humanity of every other human 
being. These class distinctions, and all social 
customs growing out of them, are little less 
than a moral wrong to any people. 

The social entertainments of our kindred 
across the sea are usually much more for- 
mal than among ourselves; and on this ao- 
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count they are much less real and eiyoyable. 
Among your most intimate acquaintances — 
that is, among acquaintances deemed inti- 
mate in England — certain forms of intcN | 
course are always observed. If invited to 
dinner, you will receive the invitation any- 
where from a week to a fortnight beforehand ; 
and you are expected to reply definitely, 
either accepting or declining it, within 
twenty-four hours after receiving it All 
the company will be present within ten min- 
utes of the time set for the dinner, and the 
dinner will be served within a half hour of 
the time appointed. These rules governing 
the conduct of guests and hosts are invari- 
able, and no deflection from them is ever 
known in good society. 

The custom of dressing for dinner is al- 
most universal with all those sections of 
society which eat daily a formal dinner. 
Even when the dinner is informal, as in hot 
weather and when it is meant to be a hur- 
ried meal, some change of dress would be 
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made. The ladies of the middle and upper 
classes have usually a distinctive dinner toi- 
let, which is midway between an afternoon 
and a full evenmg dress. At large com- 
panies ladies, of course, dress as they would 
for a ball, in the most elaborate and (f/co^ 
Isti fashioiu Gentlemen dine in full dress, 
just such as they would wear at any even- 
ing party. 

It is expected that all guests will be in the 
drawing-room, at the outside, within fifteen 
minutes of the time set for dinner, and time 
IS given, therefore, for a little chat with the 
lady whom you are appointed to take to 
the table. It is a very sensible and pretty 
custom now to have a card on the hall table 
upon which the names are arranged in the 
order in which they are to go to the table, 
and so each gentleman before entering the 
drawing-room reads the name of the lady 
whom he is expected to conduct to the 
dining-roonu That all things may be done 
decently and in order, gentlemen note the 
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time; and when the hour arrives for an- 
nouncing dinner it is sure to be the case 
that the gentleman will be found convers- 
ing with the lady whose name is associated 
with his own, and he at once offers his 
arm to the lady and accompanies her to 
the table, wliere he finds their names on 
cards at their respective scats. 

The gentleman of the house always leads 
the way with the most distinguished or 
most elderly lady guest, and the hostess en- 
ters last Grace is said almost always by 
the host himself. This is considered to be 
the best-bred custom. There is a quality of 
fine sentiment in the matter that the host 
should ask a blessing upon the repast spread 
for his friends. However, when the host's 
own pastor is present, the duty of saying 
grace may be committed to him. A strange 
dei^gyman is seldom requested to perform 
this table function. In the olden time, and 
now in old-fashioned families, when the din- 
ner has been served and dessert arranged 
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upon the table, the person who has asked a 
blessing returns thanks. Dessert is passed 
by servants, and then they retire from the 
room, and the ladies soon after follow. The 
drinking and talking does not become a 
business until the ladies have risen from the 
table. 

Port, sherry, and claret, or other dessert 
wines, are then passed by the host, and the 
decanters are kept going their rounds for 
twenty minutes or half an hour before coffee 
b served. After the ladies leave the room, 
usually the host will take the chair his wife 
has vacated, to show respect to the gentle- 
men guests. 

Conversation is seldom general at a dinner- 
party. The company may be small and all 
acquainted, yet the talk will be confined to 
those sitting next you, and will be carried on 
in low tones. When I was first in England 
and at dinner-companies, I deemed them an 
intolerable bore, and used to vow almost 
every time I went to one I never would go 
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to another. All the social talk is stupid and 
insipid. I do not remember ever to have 
heard a dinner conversation in England tliat 
was not dreary and uninteresting. There 
are one hundred and one rules debarring 
subjects of conversation. All political, so- 
cial| domestic, and personal matters are in- 
terdicted. What is left? Very little that 
any one is much concerned about. You 
may talk of foreign travel, of the last exhi- 
bition of paintings at the Royal Academy, 
of the last concert, or upon dramatic art in 
general. And here one comes to the end of 
his tether. The presence of an American or 
a Frenchman at an English dinner-company 
b always refreshing. A Frenchman may 
and will talk on almost any mortal subject, 
and an American is likely to tell some rat- 
tling story. Being foreigners, such breaches 
of the conventional code are forgiven them, 
and it b rather taken for granted that they 
know no better. 
I shall never forget one of the very first 
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diDner-companies to which I was invited in 
England, at the house of a rich brewer. The 
people present were of what would be known 
as upper-middle class, and it was my first 
very formal dinner among people of this 
dass; and as the dinner was given in my 
honor I was anxious to represent my own 
country worthily, and also to learn whatever 
might be useful I was shown up to the 
drawing-room, and when my name was an- 
nounced a very fleshy lady in bright colors 
and wearing a high cap greeted me ceremo- 
niously, and then the husband came forward 
and welcomed me in like stately fashion. 
The sight that presented itself to me was 
most striking. About a dozen ladies in 
bright and conflicting colors and wearing 
pyramidal caps with glaring ribbons sat 
statue-like ranged around the room, and 
about as many gentlemen in evening dress 
were either standing or sitting, but each 
seemingly in the endeavor to outdo all oth- 
ers in funereal propriety. After I had at- 
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tempted to talk here and there for a few 
minutes, I felt like rising and like saying, 
''Let us continue these solemn senrices.'* 
The whole occasion was depressing. We 
were marched out to dinner with militaiy 
precision and pomp, and we sat down to a 
table overloaded with great flower-bushes, 
the plants being so high as to obstruct all 
view of persons on the other side of the 
table. For nearly two hours we went 
through the process of dining in almost 
unbroken silence. We whispered through | 

this grave feast, and the use of wine, which 
was unceasing in its flow, was helpless to set 
agoing the English tongue. Matters were 
not much bettor when the ladies had left the 
table. I remember to have made some re-' 
mark praising the French, I believe to the 
effect that the French had the three prime 
traits of national greatness, namely, industry, 
firugality, and facility; and one gentleman 
stopped this trend of conversation by saying 
the French did not know how to cook, and 
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that their bread was ** so awfully light and 
spongy." 

The universal custom of leaving you to 
find your own affinity in the drawing-room is 
a most commendable one. Introductions 
are only given when specially sought, or else 
on the ground of obvious fitness, or for some 
inmiediate reason. You are perfectly free 
to converse with any one, and as *' sir " and 
'' madam " are never usedtamong equals, the 
only reason for an introduction, outside the 
grounds suggested, is the convenience of us- 
ing the name of the person addressed. How- 
ever, this difficulty is easily overoome, as an 
adroit conversationalist can always so form 
a sentence as to avoid rudeness of speech. 

It is also a most delightful sense of free- 
dom that comes to one who is a guest in an 
English family to know that he is not taxing 
the resources and time of the family to en- 
tertain him. He is loft wholly to his own 
devices and plans from breakfast till dinner, 
if he wishes to be. It is not even eqpected 
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that he will turn up at luncheon, or will join 
the family or other guests during the day, 
unless he arranges to do so. He may be 
asked if he will ride, or drive, or visit ; but 
he is perfectly free to accept or decline any 
proposals, and the pleasure of the guest is 
the host's only concern in the case. One can 
sit in the library, write in the dining-room, or 
walk through the grounds, go into town, take 
the train for a neighboring village, or ride or 
drive, — in short, do just what one has a mind 
to do, and no questions are asked, and no 
explanations are desired or expected. The 
custom makes it delightfully easy to be either 
a guest or a host Indeed, all through Eng- 
lish society one of the most charming facts is 
that people's personal affairs are not publicly 
or socially canvassed. 

The English are good hosts, and are given 
to hospitality. English houses are seldom 
without guests. Young folks bring school* 
mates and other friends home with them, 
and relations are constantly visiting among 
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each other. The habitual presence of others 
than the family in the house leads to good 
and systematic housekeeping, and helps enor- 
mously in the training of scn^ants, who are 
always expected to do their best. It also 
gives ease and grace to entertdning, when it 
is a custom and not an infrequent and cere- 
monial occasion. It is also helpful in the 
good training and in forming the manners of 
children, who usually will not presume upon 
visitors as they may upon the family, and will 
be more careful in their deportment 

The rule is that English families spend 
their evenings together, and, moreover, not in 
a very hilarious fashion. The men-folk may 
play billiards, when the women will sit by 
and look on, and do needle-work and chat. 
Or the family may retire to the drawing- 
room after dinner, which is the usual custom, 
and have music and cards, according to the 
taste of each; or one is left free to read. 
Certain periodicals are regularly taken in, 
such as the illustrated, the society, and the 
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comic papers; and these are always to be 
found, with the last new novel, on the draw- 
ing-room table. Circulating libraries are 
VC17 generall; used, and so b; paying a 
small annual subscription one may get all 
the latest books and periodicals ; and the rule 
is that cveiy bmily of an; social standing or 
pretension will have perhaps a dozen of the 
most recent boolcs in the houso at a time, 

I do not remember to have seen more than 
half a dozen large or wcll-choscn libraries in 
private houses in all Great Britfun. I have 
a dear, good friend in Bradford, Yorksbira — 
a man of rare genius, and whose heart com- 
bines all the best quoliUcs of alt nations. 
This man of limited means and simple wi^ 
owns a large libraiy, every book of which is 
predous in his eyes, and which might make 
any man's eyes dilate with delight Out^of- 
the-way books and out-of-the-way editions 
are not his chief concern, but good and help- 
ful books, whether other people care for 
them or not, are the sort be owns, and oan 
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toll you all about with the imagination of a 
poet and the tongue of an orator. That li- 
brary is a home of good feeling, where good 
cheer, generous criticism, and noble aims are 
courted and honored. No slander, no re- 
proach, no evil thinking there I Tins library 
has been brought together with the high aims 
of culture, and culture always refines the mind 
and makes clean the heart. It brings honey 
upon the lips, and no gall and bitterness to 
the pen. Neither this man nor any member 
of his family ever said or wrote a mean thing 
of any human being. 

This chapter may be fittingly brought to a 
dose by bearing witness to the strength of 
the domestic sentiment English parents 
and children, brothers and sisters, are deeply 
and unforgettingly loyal to the family. There 
is great civility and affectionateness expressed 
in all the relations and intercourse of the 
family, and quite as much effusiveness of ex- 
pression and manner as among ourselves. 
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CHURCH AND RELIGION. 



The church in England opens and shuts 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Religion is a part, 
and a laige part, of the national life of Great 
Britain. It unites and divides soeieiy. It is 
made a condition of social indorsement. It 
is not a tradition or chiefly a ritual, but it is 
the very strength of the people's life. Re- 
ligion is lifting and guiding the thoughts and 
purposes of the nation, — at least the nation 
thinks so. All ranks of society believe they 
are religious. The Germans know they are 
not religious, and the rank and file of them 
do not conceal, or wish to conceal, their con- 
tempt for the church. The French go to 
Mass and poke fun at the priests. The Span- 
ish play with religion and eqjoy bull-fights ; 
the latter is a serious business with them^ and 
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the former is just as it happens. Not so 
the English. They are solemnly religious. 
Religion is planned for, arranged for, and 
is noted in their engagement-books. 

There is no understanding the home life of 
the English people without recognizing the 
presence and the pressure of religious and 
• church obligations. The church supplies 

laige sections of the people with their chief 
{ social recreations, such as Sunday-school 

) I ' picnics, harvest festivals, congregational tea- 

meetings, and anniversary celebrations. In 
country districts the parson is the source of 
authority and the centre of lucidity, and, 
with his &mi]y, constitutes the supreme so- 
cial force for all the region round about. 
The parson is always treated with marked 
social consideration among all classes. He 
is the representative of the highest life 
known to the people. He is present on 
domestic, social, and state occasions. No 
company is quite complete if the parson is 
absent. There may be men who are not 
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believers, who do not go to church, but all 
the same thej pay their respects to religion. 
They invite the parson to dinner, and ask 
him to say grace at table. He is always a 
welcome guest in any company or at any 
house. The rule is that the deigy of the 
national church are well-bom and well-bred 
men, and bring something to the feast ; in- 
deed they are cultivated and intelligent men, 
who know rather more about society — about 
horses and dogs, about rowing and tennis 
— than they care to know about theology 
and philosophy. They are esteemed quite as 
much for their social qualities as for their 
preaching gifts. 

These latter are not very remarkable. 
They have little or no training for the 
function of preaching. Only now and again 
do you hear an Anglican clergyman who has 
anything whatever to say from his pulpit. 
In a town of one hundred thousand souls 
not one, or not more than one, would have 
even so much as a decent pulpit enunciation 
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and dcliycry. Tliej pretty nearly all talk 
rubbish and platitudes. A friend of mine 
told me he heard a curate, preaching to the 
wealthiest and ** swellest '' congregation in a 
borough of three hundred thousand people, 
say that the fatted calf spoken of in the 
parable of the prodigal son was ^^ no ordinary 
calf, as it had been in the family a great 
many years." The stupidity of these parsons 
in the pulpit is astonishing and provoking, 
as they are usually intelligent and agreeable 
men out of the pulpit. I remember to have 
been present at one of the royal chapels, and 
to have sat immediately opposite Mr. Glad- 
stone, and to have watched the anxieties 
and perplexities expressed in his face while 
listening to a sermon by the parson. It was 
simply a series of sentences put together 
without head or tail. The respectable old 
gentleman with a highly florid face had no 
meaning in what he was saying, and had no 
particular motive for having any. The ser- 
vice was exquisitely intoned and sung, and 
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he knew that nobody cared for the sermon, 
and 80 he did not care for it. Mr. Ghid- 
stone would be just as likely as not to ap- 
point such a man a bishop, if he knew him 
to be a moderate man in his views and in 
his habits. They are rather distrustful of 
veiy clever clei^men in England. Frederick 
Robertson and F. D. Maurice had little pro- 
motion. It is not likely that Canon liddon 
or Archdeacon Farrar will ever be made 
bishops. The Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. j 

Magee, is a very brilliant preacher ; but had 
he not been an Irishman I doubt if he would 
ever have attained to such high post in his 
church. 

The priestly notion has not a very deep- 
rooted place in the English mind. It seems 
to me they esteem the minister for his social 
qualities and influence rather than for his 
priestly ones. They like him to come to tea 
or dinner; to be agreeable to their guests ; to 
visit them when in ^* distress of either body, 
mind, or estate ; " to christen their children. 
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marry tl\eir youth, and bury their dead. 
.They surely expect him to ''read prayers'* 
on Sunday, and do not mind if he does or 
does not preach what one of them called in 
my hearing a ** sermonette. ^ 

With the growth of democracy it is made 
veiy plain that the church will be disestab- 
lished. Such a result is now being foreshad- 
owed, and the church itself is setting its 
house in order. This is not a matter of prac- 
tical politics, nor does it seem to be a de- 
mand of any considerable section of the 
people, but it is simply involved in the nat- 
ural development of the democratic principle. 
The time is past for the state to impose a 
religious creed upon the people, and the ad- 
herents of the establishment as well as dis- 
senters are fully alive to this truth. But the 
English church is just as worthy and civil- 
izing as any State religion ever has been, 
and it goes to outof-the-way districts and to 
all classes of the people, meeting the rdig^ous 
needs of the humblest as well as the highest 
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The clergy are a pious, worldly-wiso body of 
men, and arc useful to society as good citizens 
no less than as shepherds of their flocks. 

There b no end of sects in Great Britain. 
Religious proscription and legal disabilities 
are little felt Politically and socially, the 
established religion overshadows all dissent 
There are children so brought up that th^ 
regard dissenters as eccentric people, and 
perhaps as irreligious ; but such children are 
fewer with every year. These old intoler- 
ances and superstitions are crumbling away, 
and so it is easier socially with every year to 
dissent from the established religious order. 
The Baptists, Methodists, and Independents 
are powerful and growing sects, and the 
statesmen and politicians have to reckon upon 
them when planning and legislating. They 
gather to their worship chiefly the lower-mid- 
dle ranks, though they reach up beyond and 
down below these classes also. The best 
preaching in England is heard in dissenting 
chapels, notably among the Congregational* 
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ists. But the joy of worship is veiy oom- 
monly in inverse ratio to the ability of the 
sermon. The devotional part of the services 
at dissenting chapels is dreary and dull 
enough, but this sombreness comports with 
the edifices themselves. They are not only 
plain, but are cold and cheerless. Dissenters 
are now-a-days building better chapels, and 
are imitating the ecclesiastical architecture of 
the established church ; but commonly they 
worship in the old-&shioned, square, bam-like 
places. The music is mostly congregational, 
and is, in so far, good ; but the English are 
not good singers, and the hymn-tunes used 
are somewhat dolefuL 

In the provinces it may be said that every- 
body goes to church. It is Sunday morning, 
and the streets are thronged with people of 
all classes on their way to worship. In one 
of the midland towns I have seen the whole 
street — sidewalks and roadway — full of 
men, women, and youths going to the six or 
half-past six o'clock worship. The evening 
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service is always at this hour. After church 
come supper and society. 

Unbelief has scarcely touched the great 
body of the English people. The lowest 
classes do not go to church in London and 
other great cities like Liverpool and Glasgow ; 
but this is no result of opinions, but a matter 
of having no decent clothes and no aptitude 
or love for spiritual edification. Here and 
there a man in the highest walks of life is an 
agnostic, and you may find groups of minds 
thoroughly imbued with materialistic tlieo- 
ries ; but the vast body of the people hold 
to their historic faith and go to church. 

The English are a reverent people. At no 
point do they so uniformly show such good 
taste as in their respect for sacred things. 
The church, the clergy, the functions of re- 
ligion, and all religious institutions are never 
unseriously referred to, much less made the 
subjects of ridicule or travesty. I was told 
by a head-master of Rugby that out of five 
hundred boys at that great public school he 
would venture to say that four hundred and 
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seventy-five would kned at their bedside to 
say their prayers daily. It would be consid- 
ered unmanly and cowardly not to do so. 
It can hardly be said to be a matter of in- 
struction, but it is a matter of tradition, as- 
sociation, and, so to speak, of the very 
atmosphere they breathe, that English chil- 
dren are reverent They do not know how 
to be otherwise. 

Sunday-schools are for the lower classes 
exclusively. They originally were intended 
to give secular instruction to those who 
could not pay for it on week-days, and veiy 
little religious teaching was introduced into 
the methods of the school Even now slates 
and copy-books are used in many Sunday- 
schools. The secular is, however, gradually 
giving vrny to religious instruction, as aresult 
of the new educational systeiA of Great 
Britain. Wi^ interest is taken in the Sun- 
day-schools by the congregations, and they 
have an enormous influence in holding the 
middle and artisan classes to the church. 
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Law reigns in the typical English house- 
hold. And there law is enforced with mili- 
tary uniformity. The family is on institution 
in fact as well as in name. Parents, children, 
servants, guests, are all under law. And 
the family is a law-abiding community. The 
coming in and going out, the up-rising and 
the down-sitting, are regulated by law. In 
the houses of the wealthy and noble, not un- 
frequently the statutes are printed and posted 
in conspicuous places, so that the casual guest 
may govern himself accordingly. Perhaps in 
all the bedrooms as well as in the great hall 
there will be framed cards hung up on which 
are printed the hours for prayers and the 
daily meals. This reign of law b^ts a strict 
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and valuable economy in eveiy direction. 
First of all, it saves time. Dinner is ready 
to ibe minute ; the fanuly — all the family — 
are as punctual as the cook. The carriage is 
on time, or otherwise the coachman is dis- 
chaiged for unpromptness, and he forfeits a 
certificate of good character. The children 
go to school on time, and what is of infi- 
nitely more importance, they go to bed on 
time. There are no sleepy, lolling children 
yawning, or no sleeping, snoring children ir- 
ritating the nerves of guests when they 
should be in their beds. 

Servants have their times and seasons, 
their^days out |md their holidays; and no 
household crisis is great enough to cause the 
housewife to venture upon diplomatic meas- 
ures to abridge these privileges. The ser- 
vants rise on time and retire at an appointed 
hour, and these r^^lations are as inviolable 
as the order of nature. Children obey and 
behave by law. It is the law of the family 
that the children shall be dutiful and affec- 
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. tionatc. No child answers back. I was ! 

never in but one English family where I no- I 

ticed undutiful or sulking children. Obedi- 
ence is rendered with alacrity and delight l 
English children ore wholly possessed of the 
belief that to obey means power ; that only 
weak and willcss people disobey when duty 
commands. And English children have wise 
heads upon this vital subject | 

The mother is the head of the house, and 
the father is the head of the mother. He is 

, the source of all law, and the mother is the 
aiource of all order. The mother executes the 
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behests of the husband. He determines 1 

the expenditures of the household ; she makes j 

them. Diaries for the engagements of the \ 

family are kept Household expenditure- 
books are as necessary to a well-ordered fam- 
ily as a fan to a well-dressed lady. By this 
is. not meant that it is ornamental; by no | 

means. It is a part of the fitting of the house, 
as a fan is essential to a complete toilet 
It is like a mariner's log-book. The expense- 
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books ai« in every famOy ; (bey are posted 
weekly or monthly, and are examined with 
business care and exactness by tiie husband. 
This is not done for fun. There is no mean 
advantage taken by the wife on (be score of 
** good fellowship.'* No more would a wife 
excuse inaccuracies and carelessness in her 
accounts than in those of the grocer or baker. 
All the family bills of every description — all 
the wages to servants, even those to coach- 
man and gardeners — are paid by (be wife. 
The household has but one expense-book. 

The elder children have their own allow- 
ances. And these are never extravagant 
Extravagance among well-bred English peo- 
ple is deemed vulgar. A young lady in a 
middle-class family, say where their expendi- 
tures would be from $5,000 to $10,000 a 
year, would probably have an allowance of 
from $150 to $250 per year for all her per- 
sonal expenses. This allowance would in- 
clude clothing, travelling, charities, and, in 
shorty all personal expenses whatever. Usu- 
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ally children wliilo at school have annual 
allowances to meet their extra expenses, 
and all children are given weekly sums 
for speuding-money. These allowances are 
supplemented by many and useful gifts fix>m 
the parents. The birthday and Christmas 
presents aro often in the form of money 
or clothing, and party dresses of an ex- 
pensive sort are often a pleasant surprise, 
just before the night of the company or 
ball. 

This reign of law has a much higher sig- 
nificance than to serve as an economizer of 
time. This latter is certainly an important 
element, and one to be wisely conserved and 
used. But only fancy what peace and bliss, 
what absence of care and friction, are in 
the gift of this reign of law 1 What sav- f 

ing of hot tempers and explosions of irri- [ 

tability under a rdgwie where there is no 
expenditure of strength I English children 
grow up with their nerves intact They 
do not know they have any nerves; but all 
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the same, and by reason thereof, they have 
nerve. 

The English in their homes are a charming 
and engaging people. The father is supreme 
in authority ; and this law is one of love. It 
is never vexatious. The wife and mother 
finds herein her own security and her utmost 
happiness. Her rank is as clearly defined 
and as firmly fixed as the husband's and fii- 
ther's. What a condition of temperamental 
and practical repose this is I No time and 
no strength wasted and misspent over dispu- 
table rights and prerogatives 1 The mother 
is the ostensible and obvious authority in 
the house. She executes the father's will. 
Children and servants come to her for orders, 
and lay before her their grievances. The 
husband is never firetted with such details. 
Nor is the wife, on the other hand, treated 
to all the details of the politics of the town, 
or the losses and gains of the day's business. 
Their functions are distinct, and they keep to 
tiiem. 
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All social civilities are observed^ and domes- 
tic proprieties are never violated* Scolding, 
fretting, and fuming in the family are deemed 
"vulgar" by well-bred people, and so this 
banishes them from its precincts. All ad- 
vances are made on the part of the children. 
When the parents and children meet at 
' breakfast, sons and daughters alike make 

I overtures of affection. The mother and 

I the father are kissed by the children, who 

! seem to esteem it a favor to be accorded 

such a privilega All sons and daughters, 
! / so long as they abide under the parental 

' roof, are subject to the law of the house- 

'. hold. They feel that the least return they 

can make the parents is dutifrdness and 
affection. 

The husband and wife are uniformly ad- 
dressed in terms of endearment, and by the 
first nama The American habit of speaking 
to each other as Mr. Johnson or Mrs. Walker 
is unknown. Familiarly the word " dear ** or 
"love" is used, or otherwise more formally 
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"Fielding" or "WiUiam." Children never 
use "sir" or "mam" in speaking to par- 
ents, but always say "Yes, papa," or "No, 
mamma," as the case may be. The use of 
the prefixes " sir " and " madam " has a value 
which is unknown among us. We mean 
nothing whatever by it We use these titles 
to everybody and on all occasions. I mean 
most people do. When an English youth 
addresses a magistrate or a minister or a 
schoolmaster as "Sir," he does it with such 
accentuation as to convey a meant and spe- 
cial mark of respect And in this way it is 
used when addressing one's own father, men 
of station, or elderly men. There is much 
more afifectionateness expressed by words 
and deeds in an English family than in our 
households, and the usual civilities of man- 
ner and speech are more scrupulously ob- 
served. The rights of each member of the 
family to privacy, to his own room and 
books, to his own time and arrangements, 
are uniformly respected. 
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The hours have their duties and their 
pleasures, and are kept with a regularity 
and obligation that we have not learned to 
understand. The social correspondence of 
the family, including that of the father, is 
addressed to the house, and the first mail 
delivery is made all over Great Britain by 
eight o'clock in the morning. As the break- 
fast is an informal meal, letters and papers are 
opened and read. Business begins at a much 
later hour everywhere in Great Britain than in 
most parts of America. Gentlemen leave home 
more leisurely in the morning, and work 
more consecutively while at business, than is 
the rule with us. In consequence the work of 
the day is finished at an earlier hour in the 
afternoon, and gentlemen return home in time 
to dress for dinner. In the warm months it 
is customary for husband and wife, guests, 
and perhaps the children, to walk about 
the garden and see the "animals" — the 
horses and dogs — before beginning the day's 
routine of work and duty. 
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BojB are sent off to school at a veiy eaiij 
age; sometimes as eaiij as from ten to 
twelve. Tbej are put into the houses of the 
under-masters of one of tiie great public 
schools, and are fitted to enter one of tiie 
lower ^forms'' at an age when bojs with us 
would be still stnigg^g with ^'geographji 
grammar, hisbny, and arithmetia** They are 
eaiiy drilled in Latin and Greek. Th(m>ugh- 
ness in the education of an English child 
seems to be the first consideration, TidinesSi 
regularity! habits of ordcTi and punctuality 
are insisted upon firom the moment a child 
is supposed to be responsible for his actions. 
His books are kept in good condition, and his 
copy-book is dean and neat. The rule would 
be that an English child of ten would write a 
neater and better4brmed hand than an Amer- 
ican child of fifteen. English people quite 
universally write well They are careful as 
to the quality of the stationery, the pen, and 
ink which they use« I never received a sodal 
or friendly letter written on business paper. 
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Nor did I ever rceeive a letter from an Eng- 
lish gentleman enclosed in a business env^ ! 
lope. These^ perhaps, are small matters, 
but they are noted only to illustrate the care j 
and the result of early training. Boys are j 
taught that these are not small matters, and 
attention is given to their observance all 
through life. 

In all families spending from $3,000 to 
$5,000 yearly, and where there are children, f 

a governess is employed, and the younger | 

children, and perhaps the girls of all ages, f 

are taught at home. When this is the case, ' 

the governess has almost the entire respon- 
sibility of the children. The school hours 
are as scrupulously observed as though in a 
school away from home. Many ^Is never 
leave home to go to school, but when they 
have learned all the governess can teach, 
masters for special branches and for music 
are engaged to give lessons at home. The 
governess is expected to take the children 
for regular and long walks daily. 
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The bojB b^n outdoor sports almost as 
soon as they begin to walk. They have 
cricket, hare-ond-houndsy lawn tennis, riding, 
swimming, and boating, and keep up these 
outdoor exerdses and recreations pretty 
much all through life. Gentlemen of all 
ages engage in tiiese sports, and when too old 
to play the more vigorous games take a hand 
at bowls. Eveiy Eng^shman knows how to 
play, and to the last eigoys to play. The 
Englishman is a Spartan. He is brave and 
haidy. He suppresses his feelings. He has 
fedings, but they are so deep down that he 
seldom gets at them. They never come to 
the surface. It is deemed unmanly to show 
feeling. He plays, as a boy, foot-balL It 
i is a cruel, almost brutal game. He runs his 

risk. I have seen a boy taken off the field 
unconscious; when he came to himself he 
said, ^'Oh, it's nothing." These boys we 
manly fellows : honest, trustful, trusty, gen- 
I erous, and stouthearted. I liever had an 
English boy tell me a lie. In the upper 
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classes few would in any way act dishonora- 
bly. Only through servility would the boys 
of the lower classes consent to be sneaks. 
English boys look upon German boys as pe- 
dants, upon French boys as "babies," and 
upon American boys as " elderly gentlemen." 
The American boy is the mystery. An Eng- 
lish boy stops in his short breeches just as 
long as can be. He has no fancy for parties 
and balls and evenings in drawing-rooms. 
He calls such things "bores." He prefers 
foot-ball and cricket; he chooses rather to 
roam the fields with gun and dog ; ho counts 
it gain when he has been in the saddle for 
the day. Ho is taciturn. He uses slang: 
this is his vernacular. A green-grocer s son 
who puts on airs he calls a " cad ;" an awk- 
ward boy, who is inapt and a bit cowardly, he 
says is a "duflfer ; " a hiding and deceitful boy 
is known as a " muff." When the schoolmas- [ 

ter is angry, he is " waxy." He always uses [ 

negatives. A fellow is "gushing" when he 
says a tiling is good ; a Rugby or an Eton boy 
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never Tentures beyond saying, ** It *% not bad,* 
or ** It 's not half bad." He never would 
dream of saying, ''That's immense:" when 
he meant the same thing he would say, 
** It 's rather jolly." A sixpence is a '' tanner," 
and a shilling is a ''bob." His fiither is tiie 
"guVnor," and his mother is tiie "mater." 
His companion is his " pal," and his dog is 
his "brute." He nevw has a " picnic" or a 
"circns,"butonlya"hiik." So universal is 
the use of slang among English boys, that 
they have no notion that tiieir vernacular is 
dang. To talk in any other tonguid would be 
not only affectation,' but " cheeky*'' Giils as 
well as boys use "nasiy'' for disagreeable, 
and " beastly " for offensive. 

English boys are never effeminate; and 
they are very "taking," because they are such 
splendid boys. They dress like boys till they 
are eighteen years old. They obey like 
boys; they study and play; they fed and 
think; they eat and deep; they disport 
themsdves in all ways like boys till they 
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become men, and then they put away child- 
ish things. All foreigners in America ask 
where the children are. The absence of boys 
and girls is altogether the most striking 
feature of American society. It is deliciously 
refreshing to meet in America a boyish boy 
or a girlish girl. Manish boys and womanish 
girls are the rule, in American life, — so for- 
eigners think and say. 

English girls are suppressed. But they do 
not know it. If seen they are not heard ; 
and they are not often seen. They are never 
put on exhibition. Their manners are quiet, 
and their dress is very simple. The richer 
and higher of rank, the plainer they are 
dressed, as a rule. Children never wear jew- 
elry. It is not often that an unmarried lady 
wears jewelry at all, and if so, very modest 
pieces, such as a pin or a ring. Children are 
never put into finery. They are kept in the 
nursery till they have acquired quiet and un- 
obtrusive manners. They do not dine with 
the family till such age as guarantees good 
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table manners. The brilliant complexions 
of the children — somewhat due to the soft 
and humid climate — is a result of careful 
diet and r^ular hours of work, recreation, 
and sleep. The girls are with their mothers 
much less than are French girls, and are with 
nurses and governesses much more. They 
are very shy and modest. Their reading is 
religiously looked after, and few read sensa- 
tional or flashy fiction. Solid reading is the 
rule. Indeed, they read but little and know 
but little outside their text-books. The girls, 
and for that matter the women, have no gen- 
ius for conversation. They seldom prattle 
interestingly, as the French ladies do, and 
take no great delight in whispering scandal, 
as. the German ladies do. They embroider 
and sew, and all have '' fancy work '' on hand. 
They never sit idly. Even in the drawing- 
room, in the evening, they will converse while 
doing some sort of needlework. The girls 
ride, take long walks, play tennis, and roam 
the gardens and fields. Among tiie wealthy 
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classes they have their horses and dogs, and 
spend not a little time with them. 

The time for a girl's entrance into society is 
not left to be decided by a whim, an acci- 
dent, or not at all. She is not in society 
while she is a school-girL She does not go to 
parties, or have beaux, or put on the dress 
and manners of a young lady, till her girl- 
hood days are past and she has quitted the 
school-room. ^Vlien the time comes she is 
"brought out." A party is given at the 
opening of the season, and she is introduced 
into society. This would be not earlier than 
her seventeenth year, and perhaps as late as 
her nineteenth. 

English children see a good deal of the 
world. Boys are very much under their 
tutors, and frequently spend their holidays 
under their charge travelling on the Continent, 
and with the object in view of acquiring the 
French and German languages. Well-bom 
children are early taught to speak both thesu 
tongues. To perfect their pronunciation an^ 
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increase their fitcility of speech they aie 
taken to reside for a time, or to travel, in 
Fhmce and Germany. It is very common 
to meet a half-dozen boys in the care of a 
tutor, or a young curate, making excursions 
on foot through the Rhine country or in 
Switzerland. 

There is a religious life in most English 
fimiilies. It is a matter taken for granted. 
Family worship is conducted in the great ma- 
joriiy of fitmilies. Among the upper dasscs 
domestic religious observance is looked upon 
as a part of the well ordering of the house- 
hold. It is not a subject of which children 
fight shy in any way. The children are asked 
to say grace at table, — boys and g^rls alike, 
«— except when guests are present Children 
are taken to church at a very early age, and 
grow up accustomed to church attendance. 
The institutions and ordinances of religion 
are held in profound respect The clergy are 
honored, and hold a distinct place in the re> 
gard and even affections of the fiimily. 
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The family life is the safety and bulwark i 



of England* The religion and reverence 
which are over present and ever active in 
the home life of England are its strength 
and its glory. 
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